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Sale purchases 


All goods offered 
are from our may be stored 
regular stocks at 


bona-fide reduc- 


tions for Cash. 


free of charge 
till required, at 


Postal enquiries our risk against 


Fire or Damage. 


recelve prompt 


attention. 


BARGAINS IN 


Antique Furniture China and Glass 
a y Curios and Bric-a-Brac 
: Modern Furniture 
(Choice Reproductions of old designs) 

4 Mirrors 
x Carpets and Rugs 
| Fabrics and | 
| Oddments. 


el a - 


All Goods plainly marked at Reduced Prices for Cash. 
LL SSS SSS 


73-85, Oxford Street, 18, East 57th Street. 


AND 


LONDON, W. NEW YORK. 
_ SS 
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G ILL & EIGATE L2 
THE SOHO 


GALLERIES. 
CLEARANCE OF SURPLUS ACCUMULATIONS 


Collectors of 
Antiques will 
find this an 
unexampled 


To keep our 
workshops em- 
ployed during 
this period of 


opportunity for trade depres- 


pS SEELEY: 


4 


acquiring uni- . 
q 8 sion, we are 


ue specimens : 
4 = offering our 


at prices ar- 
Ga fe 1 urluley, 
ranged to meet 


the special selected stock 


of highest-class 
Modern Furni- 


ture at a frac- 


circumstances 
brought about 
by the present 
international tional profit on 


situation. cost prices. 


Estimates for Furniture, 
Decorations, and Constructional 
Work on very favourable terms 
in order to stimulate business. 


No Catalogue issued. A personal visit ensures best selection. 


73-85, Oxford Street, 18, East S7th Street, 


AND 


LONDON, W. NEW YORK. 
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Second Annual Fair—One Week Only 


® POTTERY6 GLASS 
4 2 MANUFACTURERS 


nd ANNUAL. wh 

Nn. ONE WEEK ONLY - A 
a sae 10 SAT: FEB.22™t027 1915 & 
ge AT. STOKE-ON-TRENT STAFFORDSHIRE 4 


ORGANIZED BY’ A,COMMITTEE: OF 50 LEADING MANUFACTURERS : 


EVERY TRADE BUYER OF ¥y 
POTTERY @GEASS THROUGHOUT ¥ - 
THE WORLD SHOULD VISIT THIS FAIR 

— OVER 200 SRiiions 


JAMES A. WOOD, 


Full information as. to Hotels) - > , ORIEL WORKS, 
1} From the.S i 


HANLEY, STOKE-ON-TRENT. 
PATERSON-BRODIE, 
BE om BANK CHAMBERS, 
URSLEM, STOKE-ON TRENT. 


Railway Routes, and * Official.) From the Secretaries 
Guide may be obtained 


DESIGNED AND PRINTED BY WOOD. MITCHELL & CO. LT®2 HANLEY ..STAFFS. 


Important to Every Trade Buyer 


Free Guide Books and further particulars may be obtained on application to the Secretaries, 
or Thos. Cook & Son, Ludgate Hill, London, and all Home and Foreign Branches. 
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Useful Gifts for Officers 


We have now in stock a very large variety of useful gifts suitable for Officers serving 
with His Majesty’s Expeditionary Force. These include Woollen Jackets, Cardigans, 
Fur-lined Coats, Gloves, Socks, Khaki Shirts, Woollen Helmets, Scarves, Fitted Roll Up, 
etc., etc. Special arrangements have been made for the despatch of goods direct to 
the front, so that customers are spared all trouble in this connection. 


Sleeping Helmet, navy blue and good 
brown and khaki shades, price each 3/6 
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Fur-lined Mackintosh Officers’ Regulation 


Fur-lined Khaki All Wool Shrunk British 
Coats, thoroughly well cut and tailored, 


Warm Coat. Very strong : 8 
and serviceable - a ae 6 Gns. perc piece ae Bess in best Waterproof Khaki, light in weight, pal Were aera G im- 
Fur Waistcoat (as sketch), in Natural light and warm, folds in very sma pervious to rain and wind, : 
Nutria, lined flannel, leather back 6 Gns. compass. lined fur |= 88 = ne hei ae ae a 
-li her Waistcoats, 69/6, Fleecy Wool Sleeping bags a a = ardigan Jackets, F . " 
Fur-lined Leather Waistcoats, 69/ Miri eines Comcrd Sheets gg ae 10/6", “and 2t/eou 


75/6, and 84/- 


Catalogue of Useful Gifts for Officers Post Free 


DEBENHAM G FREEBODY 


WIGMORE STREET :: LONDON, W 
EOD Ey Ee a 
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of Works of Art and Curios ¢ 
of every kind in the possession — 
of private individuals, now for 
sale or wanted. 


Collectors and Dealers should carefully read these Advertisements. 


The Register Columns will be found of great assistance 
in bringing Readers of THE CONNOISSEUR into direct 
communication with private individuals desirous of buying 
or selling Works of Art, Antiques, Curios, &c. 

When other means have proved ineffectual, an advertise- 
ment in THE CONNOISSEUR Register has, in innumerable 
cases, effected a sale. Buyers will find that careful perusal 
of these columns will amply repay the trouble expended, 
as the advertisements are those of bona-fide private 
collectors. 

The charge is 2d. per word, which must be prepaid and 


sent in by the 14th of every month; special terms for illus- 
trated announcements from the Advertisement Manager, 
Hanover Buildings, 35-39 Maddox Street, London, W., 
to whom all advertisements should be addressed. 

All replies must be inserted in a blank envelope with 
the Register Number on the right-hand top corner, with 
a loose penny stamp for each reply, and placed in an 
envelope to be addressed to THE CONNOISSEUR Register, 
Hanover Buildings, 35-39 Maddox Street, London, W. 

No responsibility is taken by the Proprietors of I HE 
CONNOISSEUR with regard to any sales effected. 


SPECIAL NOTICE.—No article that is in the possession of any Dealer or Manufacturer should appear in these columns, 


2 


Wanted for Cash, marked and perfect pieces of 
Services of English China, or small collection 
of same. [No. R6,745 


Wanted. — Good examples of Old Needlework, 
Gloves, Shoes, Purses, and Bags. [No. R6,746 


Pair beautifully carved and gilded genuine Old 
Chippendale Oval Mirrors, 4 ft. 4 in. by 2 ft. 7 in., 
50 guineas.’ Handsome Sheffield Tea and Coffee 
Service, excellent design and condition, £8 8s. 
Photos. [No. R6,747 


Wanted.—Very Small Miniatures, Stuart Kings or 
Princes; also Autographs, James I., CharlesI., 
Prince Charlie. [No. R6,748 


Genuine Antiques. — Dresser, £12 I10s.; Buffet, 
416 1os.; Monk’s Bench. [No. R6,749 

Old Chippendale Chairs, Tables, Bureau, for sale. 
[No. R6,750 


Collector would dispose of Oil Painting, dated 1604, 
illustrated in CONNO!ssEUR, November, 1914, page 163, 
at reasonable price. [No. R6,751 


Magnificent Old Pottery Group of St. George and 
the Dragon, by Ralph Wood, for sale. [No. R6,752 


Old Chinese Porcelain.—Private Collector wishes to 
dispose of genuine Sung, Ming, and early Manchu 
Collectors’ Pieces. Unusual opportunity. [No. R6,753 


Botticelli.cVery fine Picture for sale. [No. R6,754 
Wanted.—Arundel Society’s Prints. [No. R6,755 


AD seeks berth as Manager, Salesman, or 
position of trust in a confidential capacity. Many 

years’ sound experience, thorough organizer, keen 
and astute buyer, expert in valuations, catalogues, etc. 
Highest credentials. Would be able to introduce a live 
high-class connection on mutual terms. London or 
Provinces. Moderate salary. Address, ‘“ Fragile,’ Box 120, 
The Connoisseur, 35/39, Maddox Street, London, W. 


Beautifully I[llustrated 


BOOKS 


Published by THE CONNOISSEUR 


SIR HENRY RAEBURN, R.A. 
By James Greig - - Cloth, 7/6; Paper, 5/- 


GEORGE MORLAND 


By J. T. Herbert Baily 


FRANCESCO BARTOLOZZI 


By J. T. Herbert Baily - = x - Cloth, 7/6 


FRANCOIS BOUCHER 


By Haldane Macfall - 


JAMES WARD, R.A. 


Cloth, 7/6; Paper, 5/~ 


Cloth, 7/6; Paper, 5/- 


By C. Reginald Grundy - - - - Cloth, 7/6 
JOHN DOWNMAN, A.R.A. 
By G. C. Williamson, Litt.D. Paper, 5/- 


MATTHEW WILLIAM PETERS, R.A. 


By Lady Victoria Manners - - Cloth, 10/6 


These Books may be ordered through any Bookseller 
or direct from the Publishers, THE CONNOISSEUR, 
35/39 Maddox Street, London, W. Postage 4d. extra 


Early Arms. — Antiques. — Curios. 
Curious old Clecks and Engravings a Speciality. 
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OWNERS OF COLLECTIONS OR SINGLE SPECIMENS OF 
Old English Pottery, Porcelain, and Glass, Old English Furniture, Objects of Art, etc. 
wishing to dispose of same by Private Treaty, should communicate with 


LAW, FOULSHAM & COLE, timitea 


(Two minutes’ walk from Bond Street Tube Station, London, W.) 


7 South Molton Street 


IV. 


The Connoisseur 


HITELEYS SALE janvanv 


Single Bedstead, solid Oak, stoutly Bedstead, solid Oak, of Jacobean design, Full-size Double Bedstead, finished 


built, with wire spring mattress bottom finished a rich dark brown shade; a par- as M i 
’ : y ; ahogany of antique character, two 
3 ft. wide. Sale Price, 21/s= ticularly heavy and bold bedstead. caned panels in ends. 4 ft. 6 in. wide. 


Sale Prices. 


3 ft. wide, 48/6; 4 ft. 6in. wide, 58/6 Sale Price, 65/« 


Easy Terms 
arranged 

if desired. 

Full particulars 
post free. 


THE CLIFTON: 


Large size Fumed Oak Bedroom Suite, comprising 
Wardrobe 4 ft. 9 in. wide, enclosing ample hanging space, 
and two drawers below, bevelled mirror in door ; 3 ft. 6 in. 
Dressing Chest, two long and two short drawers and 
jewel drawers, surmounted with large mirror; 3 ft. 6 in. 
Washstand, marble top and tile back, with commodious 
cupboard below, and towel rails attached; and two 
cane-seated Chairs. As /Ilustrated. 
® The suite complete, Sale Price, £12 .10.0 


Easy Terms 
arranged 
‘if desired. 


Full particulars 
post free. 


The ‘“ Clifton.” 


THE “GEORGIAN.” 


Handsome Mahogany Bedroom Suite, constructed 
of well-seasoned and finely figured wood. Wardrobe is 
5 ft. long, with ample hanging space and two large 
drawers, the doors fitted with two large silvered 
. bevelled mirrors; 3 ft, 6 in. Dressing Table, with loose 
toilet glass with large mirror; 3 ft. 6 in. Washstand, with 
marble top and back, large swing mirror, and towel rails 
and two cane-seated Chairs. (As Illustrated. 
The- suite complete, Sale Price, £23 . 17 . 6 


= 


Or can-be had separately’: Settee, £10.17 .6 Easy Chairs, £5 . 5 « O each, 


Sale Prices. Suite complete, £21 .0.0 


Wm. WHITELEY Ltd., QUEEN’S ROAD, LONDON, W. v, 
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THE CONNOISSEUR 


Editorial, Advertisement, and Publishing Offices: Hanover Buildings, 


35-39, Maddox Street, W. 


Tet. No. 7995 GERRARD. TELEGRAMS—NOVEDAD REG. CaBLeEsS—NOVEDAD, ENGLAND. 
CONTENTS. 
VOLE wer January, I9I5. No. CLXI, 
PAGE 
THE DAUGHTERS OF VENICE. By Dion Crayton CattHrop. (With six illustrations) - - 3 
A CENTURY OF FURNITURE. By Cercit Boyce. (With twelve illustrations) - - - - 9 
ENGLISH SEALS. By E. W. Low. (With thirty-two illustrations) - - - - - - ae | 


[Continued on page VIII. 


La m b ¢€ c [, Silversmiths Deaberrieosrarpeer ies 3) Telephone: 288-72 


oe Me RING. ““Sperberge, New York"? _ Established 1848 
Goldsmiths €3§ Jewellers, 
COVENTRY ST., PICCADILLY, LONDON, W. F @ KLEINBERGER 


PARIS, 
9 rue de I’Echelle 


NEW YORK BRANCH: 
709, Fifth Avenue 


oot. First-class 
fe Old Paintings 


A large and unique selection of Table, Decorative 
and L£cclesiastical Silver and Silver=Gilt Plate. Speciality: 


Dutch and Flemish Schools :: 3: :: 
High-class Primitives of all Schools 


ANTIQUE SILVER. OLD SHEFFIELD PLATE. 


OLD PLATE AND JEWELS BOUGHT OR EXCHANGED. 
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The Contents of the Illustrated Catalogue of 


HAMPTONS’ GREAT JANUARY SALE 


show conclusively that the bargains this January are fully as good as those which, throughout the past 
22 years, have built up for this Great Sale a reputation for values which are never equalled elsewhere. 


The illustrations below are a few typical examples taken from the pages tn the Sale Catalogue which are devoted to 


ANTIQUE FURNITURE 


Most of the pieces are Hamptons’ usual stock, being cleared at unprecedented reductions, but the present 
conditions, consequent upon the War, have afforded Hampton & Sons many opportunities of securing 
interesting articles of Antique Furniture at prices which, but for the War, would never have been possible. 


The Antiques included in this Sale are, 

consequently, the best values in Antique 

Furniture that have ever been obtainable 
in their great January Sale. 


O32 
Beep cnien ahodeny, Corner Pees Wing Eesy Sheraton Settee, in'aid mahogany legs, covered 
eornee ade 8 ins. wide, iene covered with brown with green jasper tapestry, 7 ft. 6 ins. long. 
t. Se xh, o ; 
; a Tishal price £27 10 0 Usual price £16 10 0 aan are a ; om 
Reduced to £21 15 0 Reduced to £10 15 0 


Carved Oak Hanging Wardrobe, 
4 ft. gins. wide. 
Usual price £18 10 0 
Reduced to £14 0 0 


Mahogany Settee, covered with old blue silk 
poets ot eee ; . 4 ft. 6 in. Mahogany and Inlaid 
Usual price 415 0 Oo Sideboard: 

Reduced to £7 10 0 Usual price £16 10 0 

é Reduced to £9 15 0 

A Large Stock of Antique Side- 

boards, from 3 ft. 6 ins. to 7 ft., all 
greatly reduced, 


Oak Settles, 6 ft. long. From £3 18 6 


Large stock 
of Wardrobes, 
Chests of 
Drawers, 
Dressin ¢ 
Tables, Toilet 
Mirrors, etc., 


all greatly 


Or2 ? 
8-day Clock, brass dial, reduced. 
mahogany case. 
Usual price £14 10 0 


O13 : 
Inlaid Mahogany Bookcase, 7 ft. wide, with 


i h Secretaire Reduced to £9 15 0 secretaire drawer. 
ee ee Grandfather Clocks ‘Mahogany Double Chest of Usualiprice (272mm 
Usual price £22 10 © in great variety. Drawers, 3 ft. 6 ins. wide. Redacca ae coh Ome 
Reduced to £17 10 0 From £5 15 0 From £9 15 0 


HAMPTON & SONS L™®:> PALL MALL EAST, LONDON, 8.W. 


Vil. 
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CONTENTS —continued from Page VI. 


PAGE 
NOTES AND QUERIES. (With seven illustrations) 2) 
NOTES. (With one illustration) 35 
THE CONNOISSEUR BOOKSHELF. (With seven illustrations) - - - : : 5 Sad 
CURRENT ART NOTES. (With one illustration) 49 
ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS 55 
HERALDIC CORRESPONDENCE - 58 


[Continued on page X. 


Antique Silver Plate, Jewellery, Miniatures, 
Enamels, Old China, Se. GUARANTEED 


J. ELLETT LAKE & SON 


45 High 


. = 


GOLDSMITHS & SILVERSMITHS 
Fine Quality Gem Rings a Speciality 


Established 1833 Telephone 320 


Expanding Gold Bracelets, 
with reliable Watches: 
Guaranteed - from 84/- 


War Service Silver Watches, 
with Leather Wristlets, 
Guaranteed - from 21/- 
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—— 
“Ghe Connoisseur’s Choice 


fe» i 
REAL 
DEVONSHIRE 
VIOLETS 


Distinguished for its subtle 
and elusive emanations— 
exactly reproducing the 
delicate charm of the violet 


SCENT 
2/-, 3/6, 5/-, 6/6 


This elusive scent has been fixed with 
absolute fidelity, giving the true odour 
of a bed of fresh growing violets 


Chief London Branch: 


7 182 Regent Street 
Ww. 


Boots Cash Chemists (Southern) Ltd, 


Vill. 
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DUVET EASY CHAIRS 
AND SOFAS from 


OLD MODELS 


MANUFACTURED 


™ HOWARD & SONS. 


25, 26 & 27 BERNERS ST., 
LONDON, W. 


FENTON & SONS, 


11, New Oxford Street, 


LONDON 
(ESTABLISHED 1880) 
PEDESTAL Aas a Large Collection of 
WRITING OLp ENGLISH & FOREIGN 
TABLE IN 


S “| oa e MAHOGANY Arms § Armour, 
MACFARLANE & SMITH Antique China, Furniture, 


ink Deal SEAT Metal-work, Carved Oak, 
nttgue ealers Curiositi d are 
= AB, Castle St., CARLISLE rep ier ee 
And also at 2 i : 
186 & 188 West Regent Street & 118 Main Street, Blythswood Square, GLASGOW Il 3 New Oxfo rd Street eee apes 


Telegrams: “Redecorate, Glasgow” 


SPECIAL NOTICE 


N Enquiry Department is conducted by THE CONNOISSEUR to assist readers to obtain reliable information 
regarding all subjects of interest to the collector. Queries may be sent upon the enquiry coupon which is printed 
upon the following page, and replies will either be inserted free of charge in the magazine in order of rotation, 

or sent direct per return of post for a small fee. Expert opinions can be given as to the value and origin of any 
objects that are sent to us, for a reasonable charge, and arrangements can be made with authoritative experts to inspect 
collections in the country upon very favourable terms. As far as possible, objects sent to us will be returned within a 
day or two of receipt, together with expert’s opinion. Pictures and drawings, however, are only examined at our offices 
at longer intervals, but at least twice a month, and they will be returned as soon as possible. Special attention is called to 
our ‘Notes and Queries”’ page, upon which questions difficult of elucidation are printed in order that our readers may 
assist in solving them. Photographs of pictures for identification will be inserted on this page if a fee of half-a-guinea is 
paid to cover cost of making block, etc. Information so obtained could be sent by post or inserted in a subsequent issue. 
All communications and goods relating to the Enquiry Department should be addressed to the Enquiry Manager, 
The Connoisseur, Hanover Buildings, 35 to 59, Maddox Street, London, W. Tel. No. 7995 Gerrard. 


SEE FOLLOWING PAGE FOR ENQUIRY COUPON. 
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CONTENTS—continued from Page VIII. 


PLATES, 
LADY RUSHOUT AND CHILDREN. By C. Kyicut, after H. BUNBURY - - - Frontisprece 
CLASSICAL SUBJECT. By Brernarpino LUINI_ - - - : : - - - - page 19 
MISS LEWIS. By Jas. MacarvELt, after J. S. LiorarD - - - . - - - - eee 
SIR JOHN VAUGHAN. By Joun EyKEs - - - - - - - : - eA 
MRS. Q. By Huer VILLiEers, after W. BLAKE - - - - - : : E : - on Cover 


Every Visitor to 


GLOUCESTER 


should call at 


The Old Curiosity Shop 


NoOrRTHGATE STREET 


JAMES RIMELL & SON 


Book and Printsellers, 


53, SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, W. 
and 39, DUKE STREET, ST. JAMES’, S.W. LON DON 


CATALOGUES OF BOOKS AND ENGRAVINGS 
FREQUENTLY ISSUED. Post free on application. 
No. 236. Books on the Fine Arts. 1361 items. 


No. 237. Engraved British Portraits, Part I. (A to F). 
885 items. 


Immense Stock to select from 


LEA & Co. 


Proprietors 


pre Caria One reerae BOOKS AND ENGRAVINGS BOUGHT OR 
EXCHANGED. :: VALUATIONS MADE. 


TELEPHONE 267 


ms ' ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
EFERENCE NO. JANUARY, 


cian ENQUIRY COUPON. 1915, 


For Office use only. 


Name (state whether Mr., Mrs., or Miss) 
Address in full 
Subject of enquiry 


N.B.-FOR PARTICULARS REGARDING THE USE OF THIS COUPON SEE PRECEDING PAGE. 
January, 1915.—No. clxi. X. 
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Barkers’ Sale 


During the month of January the immense stock of Modern and Antique Furniture will be 
marked at very Special Prices to clear previous to stock-taking. Every article 
illustrated on this page is an undoubtedly sound investment. Sce pages xii., xiii., and xiv. 


Twelve Finely Carved Irish 2 ft. 10in. Chippendale Mahog- Two Finely Carved Irish 


Chionendale £42 10s. ice £6 108. Gwe, £11 15s. 


\e 


Shel 
atrte roe ere 


3) ft, Old Willian and £9 10 4 ft, 3 in. Old jacobeat £8 15 

: Ss. Ss. 
Original Old Chippendale Tall Mary Chest - Oak Chest, on stand 
Clock, by Finney, of Liverpool; 


quarter es on ells, in 
going order, Sale 
oe OL aS Se 


i L DOVilis iL XIV. 
ante Mokoeany 75/- aig GNA: £5 15s. sted Screen “£11 10s. Gilt ae Chairs £5 15s. 


Bureau 


The Connotsseur 


Bargains in soundly constructed inexpensive Furniture 


<< 


3 ft. Jacobean 
Oak Bedroom 


Suite, complete 


£6 15s. = 


2 ft. Fumed Oak 
Upright Bureau 


19/6 
2 ft. 4in. Ditto 


22/6 


If you do not see what you are looking for, 
write us, we have thousands of designs 
ready; or, better still, call and see the actual 
::: articles and the value we are offering ::: 


3 ft. Solid Oak Dressing Chest £3 1 8s 6d 


and Washstand, pair - 


The Bachelor's Toilets 


4 ft. 6 in. Solid Mahogany 


nah a nlai 
Mh, ae Ses 10s: 


3 ft. 9 in. Solid Oak 
Combination Dressing 


Chest and Washstand 


3: £3 15s. :: 


‘ 


Over 100 complete 
Bedroom Suites in 
stock to select from 


Prices from 


£4 10s. 


i ° e 
| We pay carriage or deliver — to 
free all Furnishing orders £ 20 O James I. High-back Dining Room Chairs. 
Small, 27/6 Arms, 35/6 


| Barkers of Kensington 


January, 1915,—clxi. 
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Special Winter Sale Offers of 


Carpets, Linoleums, & Rugs 


GREAT REDUCTIONS 


Exceptionally Fine Silk  gypypggegepm yen: =: wy Antique Sixteenth- 
Carpet, very rare piece ¥ Rss Hed iis re or = fc century Rug, fine pre- 
of colouring, 10 ft. x & Gs oars ithes aS servation, 5 ft. 9 in. x 
Fife Zin. OURS RS Fe ee 3 ft. 9 in. 

Usual price £120.0.0 athe ote sacs Stk. ae 5 q st | f Usual price £20.0.0 
Sale price £80 .0.0 ae SH FS a cag > cag Rh THEA | Sale price £12.10 .0 


AntiqueandeModern i: os i f a, a Se Su} ) Antique and Modern 


Persian Rugs Persian Rugs 


33%% below to-day’s prices Inspection invited 


Se A veh ISS) e) ey IS) Gx & Si NS 5 Cn 


Ney WS) Ky Ne) (en) Ne) =) en tS) So eS OS) > ES oa 
BOG PR SR OO OKT OX oN eX 


£ 
7 
by) 
8 
2 
8 


— 
_ 
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15 
7 
19 
3 
15 
5 
10 


2) os) f=) US. EN ES CS vey SS Sy 


A Sixteenth Century Koula Rug, 5 ft. 9 in, 4 ft. 
Usual price £25.0.0 Sale price £15.0.0 


N]|$MWwWwuManwnddosnanunazy 
SON —]—|WA'O CODON OW SO ~I5' 
I Rae umm uN TOR OKO OK SKE SG 

WHKHKWWWADWWADWHK BUDE 
ococesisnae ooo scoccm c= 
MNO MAUUNDDODABeOUNS 
aX oy ES gS 2S OS OS CES OS eS IN Gy Gy DNs 
— i — a — 2 


ZDaAnNoann oon 


Axminster Carpet, body, border, and stair widths all to match. Usual price 4/I1. Sale 
price 2/11 


375 Carpets, made from last season’s remnants of Brussels, Axminster, and Wiltons. 
33 per cent. off usual selling prices. 


A number of Soiled and Second-hand Carpets and Rugs to be cleared at Bargain Prices. 


Hand-made Carpet, very thick quality, French design, plain black centre, 13 ft. 6 in. x 
OER Cera Usual price £32.0.0 Sale price $20. 


LINOLEUMS AND CORK CARPET 
Inlaid Linoleums, per square yard .. ; = Usual price 2/7 Sale price 1/11 
Best quality, plain Linoleum, per square yard ae 2/11 2/3 1: 


Printed Linoleum, per square yard .. fe i. 1/1 
Cork Carpet, plain ,, a M oe aC e 2138 


BARKERS of KENSINGTON - W. 
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_ Antique Persian Prints + Rare Specimens 


The exquisite colourings, matured by the mellowing influence of 
time, are a source of never-ending delight to the Connoisseur 
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Antique Persian Print, 25/6 Antique Persian Print, 21/ 


greath wealth of detail clear centre, rare colouring 
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Antique Persian Print, 22/6 Antique Persian Print, 21/6 


rare and charming effect fine floral specimen 


BARKERS of KENSINGTON .- W. 


‘ ‘ . John Barker & Co, Ltd. LONDON 
Specialists in Eastern Embroideries and Fabrics 
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ONE. WEEKS SAE 


JAN. 11th to 16th 


ANTIQUE FURNITURE re — 
OLD CHINA, TAPESTRIES, Etc. 9152, 2ft, Old Oak Corner Cupboard, 


9142. 5 ft, Old Oak Jacobean Refectory Table, 
on turned supports. 
Usual Price, £14 10 0 Sale Price, £9 18 0 


fitted with three shaped shelves, 
Usual Price, £3 3 0 
Sale Price, £2 2 O 


Illustrated 
Catalogue 
Post Free 


9150, ft. Old Oak 
Tease; with drawer 
and shelves over, 
Usual Price, £6 18 a 
Sale Price, £4 15 O 


9133. 4 ft. Old Mahogany w1s3 of 8 Drawers, 
original handle: 
Usual Price, £14 10 0 Sale ee £8 18 0 


9151, 4 ft. fine Old Mahogany Chippendale 
Gentleman’s Wardrobe. 
Usual Price, £19 100 Sale Price, 214 10 0 


HARRODS LIMITED (RICHARD BURBIDGE, MANAGING DIRECTOR), LONDON, S.W. 


BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED 
BOOKS putsshed 6y THE CONNOISSEUR 


SIR HENRY RAEBURN, R.A. By James Greig - Cloth 7/6 Paper 5/- 
GEORGE MORLAND =.- By J. T. Herbert Baily Cloth 7/6 Paper 5/- 
FRANCESCO BARTOLOZZI By J. T. Herbert Baily Cloth 7/6 
FRANCOIS BOUCHER By Haldane Macfall_ - Cloth 7/6 Paper 5/- 
JAMES WARD, R.A. By C. Reginald Grundy Cloth 7/6 
JOHN DOWNMAN, A.R.A. By G. C. Williamson, Litt.D. Paper 5/- 
MATTHEW WILLIAM PETERS, R.A. By Lady Victoria Manners Cloth 10/6 


These Books may be ordered through any Bookseller or direct from the Publishers, 
THE CONNOISSEUR, 35/39 Maddox Street, London, W. Postage 4d. extra 
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: ANTIQUES IN GLASGOW 
ene FURNITURE for the Home. 0 NTAINE BRODIE has several Showrooms in which is 
Price List of genuine old Bureaux, Chests, E. FOU - displayed an interesting collection of 
d Antique Furniture, China, Brass, Pewter, 
ee Be ere ae ee Thence aie Silver, Sheffield Plate, Jewellery, G Lace. 
A i Ww fi @ 286 G 288, Renfrew Street, Charing Cross. 
lvechurch, DAA MTA BIL Branch for Decoration :—254, Woodlands Road. 
“The Neuk,” 26, Portugal Street, ¢ Liber 1249, F 
THE CIDE OF CHURCHES—BRISTOL Lincoln’s Inn Fields, Tpadon! w.c, Buenos Aires, The Argentine, 
Superb stock of fine Antiques, 
4 d 
and any article REPRODUCED from the original Ruskin Pottery add phipsctooy RN 
examples at cost of modern manufacture only. Originator, W. HOWSON TAYLOR, Smethwick, 
W O O D G H E M M O N S near Birmingham, ‘England: 
Established in the Georgian age. THE COLSON COLLECTION. 


This valuable collection of Antique English and French Furniture, 


China, Curios, Works of Art, etc., for sale at 
FIRE-BACKS ¢ ¢ FIRE-DOGS en THE ‘WYKEHAM ANTIQUE GALLERY, 


Photos. Trade Supplied. CHAS. WAYTE, EDENBRIDCE, KENT — 10, The Square, WINCHESTER. — 
—The h f Ruskin and of the Poets 
OLD OAK IN LAKELAND Oop rome Southey, and Wordeworth, G. GUERIN DEALER AND BUYER OF Genuine 


Old Prints in Colours, Engravings, 
Etchings, Old Japanese Prints, Illustrated Books, Oil Paintings, 
Water Colours, Drawings,’ French and English Miniatures, Rare 
Stamps, Old Chinese Porcelain, and all Curios. 


FOR SALE.—Fine Old Jacobean Cabinets, Chests, 
Tables, Chairs, Settles, Dressers, Wardrobes, etc. 


W.H. MAWSON, I3 ®& I5 Lake Rd., Keswick, Cumberland. 


SHOWROOMS OPEN 1 TO 5 P.M., MONDAY, 


RADY & SONS REcIbd Tedh Teenie aierower TUESDAY, WEDNESDAY, AND THURSDAY. 
Established over 50 years. remnants Ferercrd 18, REDCLIFFE RD., KENSINGTON, S.W. 


Telephone 3929. 
8, UPPER LIFFEY STREET, DUBLIN GOODS SENT ON APPROVAL TO ALL PARTS. 


H. VAN KOERT & Co., Restorers of Old China, Enamels, @c. 


Beg to bring to the notice of their numerous customers that they have now succeeded in making parts in real china, having 


overcome the great difficulty in matching of glazes and colours with such accuracy as to bring back the value of the once 


forlorn specimens of Old and Valuable China. Telephone 
P 38, Hanway Street, W.  fiserens 
UNTIL THE END OF THE YEAR ALBERT GOLD Genuine Antique Furniture. A 
E; A. JOHNSON I shall sell the whole of my stock set of @ Carved Chippendale 
—VALUATIONS— at Greatly Reduced Prices. POTTERS BAR Chairs, each one in original con- 
49 MUSEUM STREET, ine opportunity ror purchasing MIDDLESEX dition. Price £40. Also several 
New Oxford Street, W.C. Presents for Xmas & the New Year Telephone .. .. 25 Potters Bar interesting Walnut pieces 
Telephone No. Gerrard 8934 Special Reduced Fees for Valuations 


KATE FRESCO, _ 68, Lincoln's Inn Fields, W.C. Quer rec antes 


The finest collection in London of Blue and White and Coloured OLD 
DELFT TILES. Also a large quantity of Old Oak Panelling. Fine 
Old Nankin Porcelain, English Pottery, Worcester, Delft Ware, Glass, 
Brassware, &c., &c. Special: Fine Collection of Old Glass, Enquiries. 


ANTIQUE PEWTER. | | * 


We specialise in Old Pewter, and invite Collectors 
to write us for neers and Fay List 


H. & A. KIMBELL, | W. J. M°COY & SONS, LTD. 


182, Aldersgate Street, London, E.C. B E L FA Ss a 
e 


E. HARRISON, 47, Duke Street, Dealers in Antiques, Old Prints, &c. 


Manchester Sq., W. (Close to Wallace Collection). 


WANTED.—Genuine Old Hunting, Racing 
and Coaching Paintings and Engravings. 


OLD ENGLISH PORCELAIN, 
SILVER AND 
SHEFFIELD PLATE, 


M0 ae Sussex 
Biniths & Silversiv 


Pavilion Buildings 
lace Place gastle 3qU" 


«BRIGHTON» 


OLD SEVRES PORCELAIN, 
OLD ORIENTAL PORCELAIN 


Genuine Examples always on hand. 


A. SPARKS & CO. 


Dealer in Works of Art and Antiques. ; 
S. G. FENTON War Medals, Military Relics, a : Expert Restorers of Valuable China. Missing 
FOR SALE.—A fine Portrait of Washington, attributed to Stuart. pieces replaced in Porcelain, Pottery, China, etc., 
Collections of China, Pottery, Arms, Ethnographical and Prehistoric and colours and glazes matched to defy detection 


Objects, War Medals, &c., arranged and catalogued. 


33 Cranbourn Street OPPOSITE LEICESTER London, W.C. 13, PEMBRIDGE ROAD, BAYSWATER, W. 


SQUARE TUBE STATION 


China Figures Wanted—condition immaterial 


Opposite Tube Station, Tottenham Court Road INVITED 
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POWELL & POWELL L™ 


18 OLD BOND STREET 


BATH 


THE ANTIQUE GALLERIES 


OMMEMORATE “THE GREAT WAR” 


Buy a piece of Old English Furniture and have it 
suitably inscribed. For particulars apply :— 


HENRY FORD, Antique Dealer, 
22, Fitzroy Street, London, W. 


LOT MAGNIFICENT GILT CARVINGS, interior Mansion, early 
Empire period fine Gilt Mantelpieces and Mirrors, etc. Also Interior 
of a Shropshire Church: The fine Carvings, Seats, Panelling, fine 
Altar Table, and two fine 12-ft. Stained Glass Windows. Photographs. 
GOUGH, 61, Abbey Foregate, SHREWSBURY 


STAMPS Our Catalogue gives prices for British Colonial Stamps 
from 1d. to £50each. Sets, 6d. to $14, Packets, 2s. 
to £225 each. Postfree. Bridger & Kay, 71, Fleet St., London, E.C. 


GORKHA and SIKH WEAPONS, genuine old specimens, 
for sale, cheap, Fine decoration—77, Brixton Hill, London. 


UNRESTORED BOOKCASES, TABLES, CHAIRS, 
WARDROBES, MIRRORS, &c. 
ANTIQUES # # Genuine Antiques of all kinds 


THE BEEHIVE STORES, 71 Week St., MAIDSTONE 
—— Trade Supplied —— 


Volume 40 of 
THE CONNOISSEUR 


This Volume, containing the Numbers Sept. 


:: to Dec., 1914, now on sale. :: 


The cost of the 40 Volumes to date in No. I Binding, 
is £IT 5s. Od., viz., 33 at 7/6, 4 at 10/6, I at 16/6, 
and 2 at 19/6. 


INDEX & TITLE PAGE 
TO VOLUME 40 


— 


THE CONNOISSEUR 


Sixpence Nett 


Now on Sale 


All the previous indexes for 
Volumes | to 39 can also be 
obtained at .the same _ price 


From any Bookseller or Newsagent 
or post free from the Publishers, 


35-39 Maddox Street, London, W. 


B 


FOR SALE.~—A very fine and unique collection of Ecclesiastical 
or Masonic Emblematic Pewter, 22 pieces. 


ERNEST ETHERIDGE 


¢ « ANTIQUES ¢ ¢ 


29 John Bright St., Birmingham 


Ipvot. @. Grassi 
5 Wia della Scala 


Florence 


IMPORTANT COLLECTION OF 
ANTIQUITIES IN 
PICTURES, BRONZES, AND SCULPTURE 


— ANTIQUITIES — 


GALERIE SIMONETTI 


Hi Via Vittoria Colonna, 


Palazzo Simonetti, ROME 


The most Important Collection of Art of all periods 


Whether. ‘you live ta 


ae Castle ora flat 


‘OXFORID 
Sectional Bookcase 


will be found the most satisfactory 

solution of the book-housing prob- 
lem. An elegant piece of furniture 
in itself, it has no unsightly metal 
bands, rollers or felt strips, and is 
the only sectional bookcase which 
does not give an ‘ Office’ appearance 
to a room. No deal or common 

wood is used in any part of it. 
Write for booklet, post free from the 


nventors an akers: 
WILLIAM BAKER & Co., 
Library Specialists, OXFORD. 
Established over 100 years. 


As an elegant 
piece of fi wniture 


it would grace any 
room. 
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SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT—BELGIAN REFUGEE FUND ec TION 


STONER G EVANS 


Telephone: 


Tolograme: FINE ART GALLERIES seers’, 


3, King Street, St. James's Square, LONDON, S.W. 


15 


11 12 ue 


MINTON—1 anbd 5, £12. WORCESTER (CHAMBERLAIN)—2 AND 4, £12 5s. 6 AND 10, £20. 8, £10. SWANSEA—8, &8. 
DAVENPORT (set oF Five)—11-15, £50. DERBY—7 AND 9, &7 10s. 


NOTICE.—We have pleasure in offering the above selection to readers of ‘‘ The Connoisseur ”’ at cost 
price plus 5%. 
1—We undertake to devote 10% of the proceeds to ‘‘ The Daily Telegraph” Belgian Refugee Fund. For example, if Nos. 1 and 5 are 
purchased at £12 plus 5%—£12 12s.—we shatl pay over to the Fund £1 5s. 2d. 


2—We will give the whole of the proceeds of the first sale to the Fund, and if the fifteen pieces illustrated are purchased en bloc 
by one collector, the amount of £125 14s. 9d. will be handed to the Fund, viz., total cost of the collection plus 5%. 


3—The above offer will be withdrawn on the publication of the next issue. 
4—The money will be duly acknowledged in the columns of ‘“‘ The Daily Telegraph,” and purchasers’ names will be given if so desired. 


THE ILLUSTRATED BOOK OF THE EXHIBITION OF OLD ENGLISH PORCELAIN, CONTAINING 32 PLATES, ROYAL QUARTO, £1 1s. NETT. 
SPECIALITY.—Choicest examples of Old English Porcelain and Pottery. Collections valued, arranged, or purchased. 
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LADY RUSHOUT AND CHILDREN 
BY C. KNIGHT 
After H. Bunbury 


JANUARY, IQI5. 


The Daughters of Venice 


In those days, when Titian painted Violante, 
the daughter of Palma Vecchio, Venice lay, sumptuous 
and beautiful, an arrogant queen, bathed by sun 
and sea. Wedded by the dukes to the sea with a 
golden ring, on Ascension Days she wore, for crown, 
the voluptuous 


iat 


By Dion Clayton Calthrop 


air of romance. Gondolas, the curtains of whose cabins 
are drawn, slip past us on quiet canals. Here, from 
some dark doorway, a voice rises full and tremulous 
in the night, beating with passion ; and above, like 
a yellow star shining in a great wall grey in the moon- 
light, a lamp 


beauty of her 
In 
the picture of 


daughters. 


Titian’s Venice, 
of the Venice 
of Veronese, 
of Tintoretto, 
that rises be- 
fore us, we see 
an array of big, 
creamy women 
like large pearls 
laid out on 
luxurious folds 
of brocade. 
The atmos- 
phere that sur- 
rounds us is 
the atmosphere 
of a summer’s 
day and a sum- 
mers night, 
warm, scented, 
full of the songs 
of those night- 
ingales which 
hung in wood- 
en cages in the 
windows of 
every shop. We 


burns behind 
a transparent 
curtain, and by 
the lamp who 
knows what 
beauty listens 
to the serenade. 
Here 
a sight of an 


we have 


assassin lurking 
in the velvet 
gloom of a deep: 
archway. Here 
ti herere 
creep to some 


men 


water-stairs 
bearing a heavy 
burden, their 
cloaks in heavy 
folds disguising 
all forms, their 
faces covered 
with masks. 
And at night, 
under a hun- 
dred thousand 
stars which 
send a hundred 
5 in @O WS A me 


quivering re- 


are in the soft 


and seductive COPY BY PORDENONE 
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OF A LOST ORIGINAL 


3 


flections into 


ISABELLA GONZAGA WITH HER SON 


BY TITIAN the waters, the 
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PORTRAIT OF A LADY 


daughters of Venice sleep in their beds of gilded wood 
and metal. 

As each generation looks back upon the last and 
says, ‘There were giants in those days,” so do we in 
looking so far back to Venice of the sixteenth century 
say there were, indeed, giants—Titian, Veronese, ‘Tin- 
Each of them 
drew upon his own country for detail, and filled each 


toretto, Giorgione, masters of romance. 


thing they touched with the same sense of triumphant 
beauty. There is no psychology, no severity, no 
remaining hint of monastic rigidity in their work, but 
a full, new, vivid inspiration, equal, in fact, to the 
white bosoms and golden tresses, the ample figures 
and languorous movements of the Venetian women. 
To no other age, to no other place, does this pomp and 
circumstance belong; the noble manhood of the 
Venetian aristocracy, the splendour of the great ladies, 
the furnishments of wonderful palaces, the big, healthy 
figures of the country girls, the weather-beaten, sun- 
burnt sailors, all commingling in an effect of noble 
grandeur and majesty. 

With all the great beauty of Titian, with the fine 
animal type of women he painted, there is a note of 
melancholy like the melancholy of the earth in autumn ; 
like the sad notes at the end of a nightingale’s song. 
The very sublimity of his landscapes, the ripeness of 
his women, the full, glowing qualities of his colour 
strike a note so deep and profound that the eyes, 


ASCRIBED TO PARIS BORDONE 


IN THE SAMUEL BEQUEST 


while looking on his beauties, fill with unconscious 
tears. 

The women of Veronese, with their background of 
Palladian buildings, with golden light on their rich 
dresses, are different again. They are women, to me, 
of no great minds, with little soul above bleaching 
their hair in the sun ; whose conversation runs on the 
merits of the various shades of blonde tresses —cendré, 
tawny, lionato, or the brilliant rutilus. They stand 
in dresses stiff with gold wire, pearls, and heavy 
embroidery, beside fine, handsome, bearded men, and 
youths with short whiskers on their cheeks. They are 
all for pomp, pageant, and lavish display, and do not 
seem to know the groves, mountains, and open country 
the women of Titian inhabit. 

I have a fancy that those women from whom Tinto- 
retto drew his inspiration were more cultivated, and 
could, perhaps, play upon several instruments with 
skill and address, and had a certain amount of inven- 
tion in their natures, so that they revelled in quaint 
extravagance in the Shrovetide Carnival at Venice, 
loving to throw egg-shells filled with sweet water among 
the crowd, and liking to watch the mountebanks and 
comedians at the street corners. All these ladies cared 
to make a summer’s day excursion to Murano to 
taste the oysters there, and go and come in great 
painted gondolas, with music and other refreshments. 
They would pass all manner of people in their native 


The 


JUDITH BY GIORGIONE 


dresses, making the water glitter with their many- 
coloured reflections: Jews, Turks, Armenians, Persians, 
Greeks, and Moors—all rich merchants in fine clothes 
—with many brown sailors among them, and clerks 
ticking off bales and parcels of Eastern silks, and 
gentlemen examining Eastern armour and swords. 
And one of these swords lifted high and brought with 
a quick sweep downward to test its balance might 


IN THE HERMITAGE PALACE 


Daughters of Venice 


[PHOTO HANFSTAENGL 


catch a white ray from the sun and throw a sudden 
are of light over the animated crowd. 

Down the canals on either side are palaces, and in 
the balconies of these sit the fair daughters of Venice 
with their heads half thrust through great straw-brims, 
over which their hair is spread to bleach in the sun, 
and they look like so many golden targets, shining 
and bright. All the women of any fashion are blonde 
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fair hair is the rage—from deep, tawny gold, nearly 
red, to that very fair, almost white hair, with golden 
lights hidden in it like the lights under the. sea, 
looking as if the hair was alive, or held some 
When one thinks of these 
women one sees that it was no wonder that many 
were taken at sea by Saracen pirates and sold into 
captivity, for they were fine, ripe women like open 


imprisoned secret fire. 


a 


Englishmen who visited Venice a hundred years 
later saw stillthe same glories, the same lavish display 
of wealth, the same blonde daughters of Venice 
bleaching their hair. So, when Mr. Evelyn came to 
Venice, stopping at Malamocco, where the English 
merchants had their anchorage, and to Signor Paulo 
Rhodomante, the host of the “ Black Eagle,” near the 
Rialto, he saw, to his frequent amazement, just such 


DAPHNIS AND CHLOE 


roses, or great pearls, having a beauty of voluptuous- 
ness like the inside of that shell men ‘call the “ Ear 
of Venus,” which is iridescent with milky colours like 
a mixture of rainbows and cream. 


their times and charm—have all been 
translated into pictures by the great artists of Venice ; 
some in one way as figures in classic story as Titian, 


The women 


or in pageants of history as Veronese, in the portraits 
of Palma Vecchio, of Paris Bordone, of Bonifazio. 
Especially in Veronese do we see the sumptuous 
grandeur of the time, and see how everything is on 
a grand scale, great dishes of fruit and manes of 
glittering armour, and a burning sky showing through 
marble columns, and all the wealth that came into 
Venice by her silent sea-roads and passed in ships 
through the streets where the shops are hung with 
silk and cloth of gold and rare pieces of damask. 
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BY PARIS BORDONE 


wondrous splendour_as Veronese had painted—just 
such women as Violante, the daughter of Palma 
Vecchio—just such magnificence as Titian put down 
on canvas. 

Yet with all, when one looks for these charming 
Venetian women in one’s mind, one is not a little 
disappointed. Now 
and again among the pictures some one face looks out 
almost as if to speak, but they are fleeting memories. 
It is the essence of the whole that remains, that great 
romance, the wonderful rich colour, the play of light. 
To me the daughters of Venice are as a fine proces- 
sion. Violante, Pippa, Catarina, Galatea, names full 
of suggestion, go through palaces, courtyards, full of 
admiring grooms and pages ; through rich country 
where grow wild purple columbines and irises, and 
seat themselves in sacred surroundings, at the foot of 


Not one remains as a friend. 


The Daughters of Venice 


VENUS AND MARS BY 


the Cross, still with the tang of Venice showing through 
their numberless disguises. They are rich, comely, 
a little coarse-built, a little erring on the gross side ; 
but they are warm-blooded, and make fine mothers to 
large numbers of fat, chubby children. As Poppaea 
dyed her hair yellow to please Nero, so the Venetians 
dyed their hair yellow to please the taste of Venice, 
and lolled back on velvet cushions as their gondolas 
’ swept through the water to please Venice, and sang 
songs of the ripeness of noonday love, and sighed at 
the cloaked man beneath their windows, and suffered 
themselves to be overladen with jewels to please 
Venice. And the fighting merchant princes, their 
fathers, and brothers, and husbands, regarded them 
with eyes of great content, for they were like their 
merchandise, costly and rich, and they bade them 


PAOLO VERONESE 


douse themselves with perfume, and eat cakes and 
marzipan, and loll on couches; and from them they 
had fine children to grow up and do the same, the 
boys to be great merchants, or artists, or sailors, the 
girls to be great ornaments to the race. 

The whole is as a summer’s day and a warm, scented 
summer’s night. The day, full of bustle and clamour, 
with jewels flashing in the sun, and the burnished 
There 
the birds sing, and the little trees in pots on the 
window-ledges throw odd-shaped shadows across the 
The markets are full, and stalls are piled high 


sides of the gondolas gleaming in the waters. 


walls. 
with lemons and pomegranates and cherries, and 
the ladies who are not too grand go to cheapen a 
pair of quails, or ponder over the masses of flowers. 
Everywhere there is a golden light, and the glare from 
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JUPITER NURSED BY THE MELIAN NYMPHS 


the water and the walls of the palaces is almost 
unbearable. The ladies on this side of a canal can 
gaze idly at the dancing flecks of light the water 
throws up against the wall on the other side. Or they 
can guess what gallant is that who passes in a gondola 
below, his arm round a woman’s waist, his face so 
close to hers that hers is hidden. Is it Violante, the 
daughter of Palma Vecchio? Is that her dress with 
black bows all over vivid gold? See, he has bent 
over her, he has kissed her! Peste! the gondola has 
shot out of sight. 

Now it is night, and there are low, wailing cries 
coming across the water, and sudden bursts of 
laughter, and the thrill of a lute-string struck suddenly. 
The daughters of Venice, such as helped the work 
of Titian and Veronese, Tintoretto and the rest, are 
stealing home from a ball, or from confession, their 
secrets still half clinging to their lips. Strange gon- 
dolas without a light come swiftly from sideways, 
and men, all hooded in black, sit in them. Yet in 
this place it is deadly quiet ; only these few sounds 
come sharply across the water. There is that curious 
sound of the rasp of steel blades, a cry, and a splash 
in the deep waters. The daughters of Venice take 
no great heed of that; theirs is a wilder age. Then, 
at last, the sounds are fewer; then all is still, and the 
moon shines on palace and church, hovel and prison, 
and makes great violet shadows everywhere and great 
patches of opal light. Those women, whom we know 
for ever by their portraits, are asleep. 

Lastly comes a gondola along the canal, stealing 
by the shadows, and, as it stops by a doorway, where 


BY TINTORETTO 


IN LADY WANTAGE’S COLLECTION 


the water laps ceaselessly at the stone steps, a young 
man helps a girl out. As quietly as may be she taps 
upon a wicket in the great door. It is opened. For 
a moment the young man and the girl look like one 
figure in the moonlight ; then she goes in hastily and 
the door is closed. Even as the young man looks at 
the closed door a figure steps behind him out of the 
shadows. There is no cry, no scuffle ; just a quick, 
muffled struggle, and the young man’s body is pre- 
sently slid noiselessly into the water. The plume of 
his cap has broken off in the struggle, and has drifted 
away in the water, where it dances in the moonlight. 

In a little while the dawn comes, and of all the 
mystery there remains but a splash of blood on the 
pavement, and an absurd, orange-coloured feather 
flirting round in the stream. 

But there is a daughter of Venice dead of poison 
in a chamber above the canal. 

Now, these things are not to be found in the pictures 
of Titian, Veronese, or the rest, but their spirit is ; 
just as you may not see airs and melodies by looking 
at a violin in its case. But these airs and melodies, 
and these ghosts, may be called up by those who are 
not of too literal a mind. In the same way there 
is the man who takes a deep breath of dried rose- 
leaves from a jar and holds the scent of them for 
a moment, deeming it pleasant and refreshing ; and 
there is the man who catches but a whiff of violets 
and he is off and away talking to Pliny in his 
garden at Laurentium. As for me, I have as good as 
kissed the hand of Violante, and bowed to the other 
beautiful daughters of Venice. 
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A Century of Furniture * 


THERE is a clear line of demarcation 
between fashionable furniture under the Common- 
wealth and that of the reign of Charles II.; for the 
Restoration effected almost as complete a change in 
the home life of the upper classes as it did in the 
government of the country. Puritanism had stood 
for austerity; under its influence arts and crafts 
languished, and the work of the cabinet-maker was 
only altered in the direction of simplicity and plain- 
ness. Now, in the making of furniture, England 
already lagged woefully behind some of the more 
progressive of its continental makers. Oak was prac- 
tically the only material employed; comparatively few 
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By Cecil Boyce 


pieces were produced, and strength and solidity rather 
than elegance or comfort were the chief considera- 
One can judge of the paucity of 
furniture which characterised the ordinary household 
previous to the Restoration by Evelyn’s description 
contained in the preface of his Mundus Muttebris. 
He writes: “They (our forefathers) had cupboards of 
ancient useful plate, whole chests of damask for the 
table, and the sturdy oaken bedstead and furniture of 


tions of the maker. 


the house lasted one whole century ; the shovel-board 
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and other long tables, both in hall and parlour, were 
as fixed as the freehold; nothing was movable save 


joynt-stools, the 
black-jacks, silver 
tankards and 
bowls. In some of 
the palaces and 
great country seats 
more ornate fur- 
niture had been 
either imported or 
made inemulation 
of the work of 
foreign craftsmen, 
but the troubled 
political state of 
the country had 
checked this move- 
ment, so that Eng- 
lish furniture in 
its essential cha- 
racteristics had re- 
mained stationary, 
while that of for- 
eign countries was 
showing marked 
development in 
the multiplication 
of its types and the 
variety and beauty 
of their designs.” 
The Restoration 
of 1660 ended this 
state of things. 
The king and his 
courtiers during 
their exile had ac- 
quired a taste for 
foreign furniture, 
which they pro- 
ceeded to gratify 
immediately on 
their return to 
England. Not only 
were large quanti- 
ties of furniture 
imported from 
abroad, but num- 
bers of foreign 
craftsmen were 
attracted tio this 
country, so that 
the insular Eng- 
lish styles ceased 
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to be fashionable, and the country became gradually 
levelled up to its neighbours in the extent and variety 


of its productions. 
Moreover, during 
the succeeding 
periods English 
furniture, while 
usually preserving 
marked character- 
istics of 1ts own, 
was keenly sus- 
ceptible to foreign 
influence, and was 
directed ina paral- 
lel course to the 


_ productions of its 


nearest neigh- 
bours, of whom 
France generally 
took the leading 
position. 

The Restoration 
thus marks the be- 
ginning of what 
is perhaps the 
most interesting 
epoch in the his- 
tory of English 
furniture. Where 
this epoch ends 
might be answered 
in several ways, 
but one may well 
agree with the 
author of Furni- 
ture in England 
Srom 1660 to 1760, 
that the century 
he has selected for 
survey may be re- 
garded as that 
“in which English 
furniture was 
brought to its 
greatest degree of 
perfection.” The 
end of this century 
roughly coincides 
with the final de- 
velopments of the 
style known as 
Chippendale, and 
though Robert 
Adam made some 
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of his’ best designs after the period, the scope of the 
volume has been wisely extended to include an 
account of these. Hepplewhite and Sheraton come 
outside the scope of the survey, but it is difficult to 
see how they could have been brought within it with- 
out making the volume—already sufficiently substantial 
—an inordinate size. As it is, it takes the reader 
through the age of walnut to that period in the age 
of mahogany when English furniture attained its most 
artistic manifestations, and shows all the stages which 
preceded the consummation of this result. The writer 
has wisely confined his letterpress to a general essay 
on the subject, in which, though the styles and 
characteristics of the various periods and their leading 
makers are duly expounded, he makes no attempt to 
give detailed descriptions of individual examples of 
furniture illustrated. This is a wise restriction, for the 
types to which the pieces belong are sufficiently dealt 
with in the body of the work, and the illustrations 
themselves are so clear, and show off the salient 
points of the pieces they reproduce so perfectly, that 
there is no necessity for further explanations. Alto- 
gether there are nearly five hundred plates included 
in the volume, of which several are in colour. Well 
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DESIGNED BY WILLIAM KENT CIRCA 1730 


written and illuminative as is the text, it is not too 
much to say that these illustrations constitute the 
most attractive and important portion of the volume. 
Many of them individually occupy a complete page 
of the volume (measuring about 14 in. by 11 in.), and 
the smallest of them are of an adequate size to show 
the salient details of the works reproduced. ‘The 
subjects have been selected with great discrimination, 
only good and characteristic specimens being chosen, 
while the quality of the reproductions is generally 
very high. 

The variety of styles and types illustrated show that 
the changes of fashion were not less frequent during 
the latter part of the seventeenth century and the 
early part of the eighteenth than they are to-day. For 
some period after the Restoration foreign styles were 
adopted without modification, Dutch influence at 
first predominating, to be succeeded presently by that 
of France. Many of the courtiers of Charles II. had 
accumulated collections of furniture during their exile, 
which they brought back with them to this country. 
Their accumulations, however, were insignificant when 
compared to those of the court favourites and states- 
men who battened on the public revenues after the 


restoration of the 
king. Not only 
was foreign furni- 
ture imported, but 
artists and crafts- 
men were attract- 
ed from the Conti- 
nent, who made 
furniture in Lon- 
don in the same 
styles as those of 
their native 
countries. In this 
way many of the 
Dutch pieces were 
so closely imitated 
that 1t is now 
difficult to discri- 
minate between 
the originals and 
the English copies. 
The French influ- 
ences biegan to 
supersede the 
Dutch during the 
reign of William 
and Mary. This 
was partly owing 
to the artistic pre- 
dominance of 
France under 
Vous) IVE and 
partly owing to the 
influence of Daniel 
Marot, a French 
Huguenot, who, 
trained in the 
traditions of the 
school of Louis 
XIV., was com- 
pelled, owing to 
the religious per- 
secutions, to leave 
his native land. 
He entered the 
service of William 
Ill. before the 
latter gained the 
throne of Eng- 
land, and accom- 
panied him to 
England. A _ fur- 
ther increase of 
French influence 
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originated through 
the immigration 
of numerous 
French craftsmen, 
who, like Marot, 
had to fly their 
country for the 
sake of their 
religion. Marot’s 
style, though 
French in its main 
characteristics, was 
modified by his 
stay in Holland. 
Another element, 
hardly sufficiently 
alluded to in the 
book, which went 
to form the style 
of this period, was 
the genius of Sir 
Christopher Wren 
and Grinling Gib- 
bons, which was 
exercised in the 
direction of great- 
er severity of 
style. 

It was not, how- 
ever, until the 
early Georgian 
period that Eng- 
lish designers 
began to show 
their indepen- 
dence of French 
models. One of 
the pioneers of the 
new movement 
was that much- 
abused and under- 
raped ay tise, 
William Kent. 
He was a man of 
talent and origi- 
nality, whom, un- 
fortunately, his 
own conceit and 
the admiration of 
his patrons thrust 
into the position of 
a universal genius. 
Starting life asa 
coach painter, a 
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by no means ignoble occupation in the days when 
coaches were decorated by artists of repute, he visited 
Italy, where he attracted the patronage of the Earl of 
Burlington, an amateur architect of some ability. On 
his return to England, he practised in every department 
ofart with extremely varied results. Heis, unfortunately, 
rather remembered by his failures than his successes. 
His monument to Shakespeare, in Westminster Abbey, 
perpetuates his weakness as a sculptor. ‘The fact that 
he was a painter is only preserved to us by some 
of Horace Walpole’s caustic criticisms and Hogarth’s 
caricature of the artist’s altar-piece set up at St. 
Clement Danes, and ignominiously removed by 
order of the authorities. But his other work is hardly 
associated with his name. Few people remember that 
he was the designer of Devonshire House and other 
buildings, which, if not great architectural triumphs, 
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are dignified without being pretentious; and fewer 
still remember what we owe him as the introducer of 
classical feeling into English furniture, and so prepar- 
ing the way for the work of Chambers and Adam. 
Kent was “‘ strongly influenced by the magnificent 
Italian specimens in the Caracco style, which he had 
no doubt studied on his travels.” He drew his in- 
spiration largely from Venetian examples of the period, 
correcting the over-luxuriance of his prototypes by 
the introduction of pure classical detail; while the 
superiority of the work of the English cabinet-makers 
over their Italian contemporaries further enhanced 
the refinement of the work. The productions of Kent 
and his imitators stand in a class by themselves. They 
were intended to be shown in a fitting architectural 
environment, and were designed more expressly for 


the state-rooms of the nobility. For this purpose it 
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ORIENTAL CABINET ON CARVED AND GILDED STAND 


vas well adapted. It was suitable for apartments of 
i less pretentious character, and it consequently never 
ittained any vogue in the houses of the middle classes. 
In these the furniture in use generally continued the 
Jueen Anne traditions, which, however, were refined, 
laborated, and developed. 

Towards the middle of the eighteenth century Eng- 


ish furniture became subject to French, Chinese, and 
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Gothic influences. The most famous exponent of 
these styles was Chippendale, who, by virtue of the 
publication in 1754 of his Gentleman and Cabinet- 
Maker's Director, has impressed his name on practi- 
cally the entire output of the fashionable furniture of 
the period. He was, however, only one of the several 
well-known makers who produced it, his pre-eminence 
arising from his skill as a carver and his large and 
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fashionable clientele. 
by his contemporaries is shown by his being elected 
a member of the Society of Arts in 1760. The 
originality of his work is a subject of dispute, and it 
is certain that many of his designs were adapted from 
French contemporaries with little or no alteration. 
There is no doubt, however, that he was the leading 
spirit among the cabinet-makers of his time. His best 
work was of its kind unsurpassed, and its fine quality 
largely influenced the acceptance of the designs, 
which are deservedly associated with his name, even 
if they did not altogether originate with him. 

The English rococo furniture of the period—Chip- 
pendale’s French style—is ‘‘a close but lively and 
vigorous version of the French vocaz//e,” which origi- 
nated in France as early as 1720, but did not make 
its influence felt in England until a couple of decades 
later. ‘The earlier furniture designs under the 
French influence, such as those of W. Jones, show 
little of the extravagance when the vocail/e had taken 
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the form Meissonier had given it in France; anc 
about 1750-60, carvers, such as Chippendale anc 
Johnson, exaggerated and intensified the style, using 
it to exhibit their skill.” 

The rococo attained extraordinary popularity, affect 
ing not only furniture, but all kinds of decoratec 
objects. The so-called Gothic style, which appearec 
during the same period, by no means attained the 
same vogue. The cult for it was largely promotec 
through the influence of Horace Walpole, and wa: 
only adopted by the few. The Chinese style, on th 
other hand, according to Chippendale in the Director 
“was the most useful of any other,” which mean: 
that at the time the work was published it was thi 
most fashionable. It appears, however, that th 
furniture in this manner was generally restricted t 
“inferior” rooms. ‘The style itself, essentially rest 
less, culminated in exaggeration, and after 1760 a re 
action took place. ‘This reaction was largely brough 
about owing to the initiative of Robert Adam, whos 
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studies in Italy had imbued him with strong classical 
leanings. His advent for a time restored the suprem- 
acy of the architect over the cabinet-maker, which had 
already been exemplified in the work of William Kent. 
Adam’s task was to design furniture to harmonise with 
his classical interiors, and he appears to have felt 
his way gradually.” At first he took furniture very 
much as he found it, “either simplifying the style of 
Chippendale or reverting to that of Kent, for whose 
work he expressed considerable admiration.” In his 
early productions, “there is none of the inlay which 
appeared as a feature of his later style,” and “none 
of the later painted furniture, which became usual 
when his composition had to a great extent super- 
seded carving.” Later on the boldness and solidity 
of these earlier pieces were to a certain extent sacri- 
ficed to elegance and lightness of form. These later 
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productions, and those of Adam’s disciples, Sheraton 
and Hepplewhite, come outside the strict scope of the 
work, and are naturally only briefly alluded to. 

Besides the general survey of the period, there are 
separate chapters devoted to the evolution of the 
different articles of furniture, such as chairs or clock- 
cases, and the illustrations are arranged to accompany 
these, the author considering that types of furniture 
“could be best studied when both letterpress and 
illustrations were classified under subjects rather than 
under periods.” These chapters are highly informative, 
and the knowledge they contain is conveyed in a 
clear and explicit manner. Taking it as a whole, the 
volume must rank as one of the standard works on 
the period treated, and there are few, if any, among 
them so well informed, so exhaustive in their treat- 
ment, or so superbly illustrated. 
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English Seals 


THE subject of seals is truly a large one, so 
large, indeed, that any attempt to deal with it generally 
It is 
small exaggeration to say that it covers the whole 
history of the world, that to study it in its entirety 


in a limited compass is foredoomed to failure. 


would entail exhaustive, and 
learned survey of the history, archeology, heraldry, 
ecclesiastical and legal usages of all peoples in all 
times. The suggestiveness of seals and signets to 
the student, relics as they are of customs long fallen 
into desuetude, but dating back thousands of years, 
it is well-nigh impossible to over-estimate. And to 
those whose special study is the antique and the 
zsthetic—to the collector whose sympathies are fre- 
quently not aroused by the merely old and historically 
curious, but who demands rarity of workmanship and 
uniqueness of design, the subject is one which, when 
once his attention is attracted to it, he will certainly 
not relinquish for want of interesting material. 


He would be a bold man who would venture to 


an comprehensive 


say how far back we 
must go if we want to 
make certain of get- 
ting to the beginning. 
Doubtless seals and 
signets had a sacred 
origin, for the oldest ones 
known have religious 
subjects bearing, as 
many do, the symbols 
of Creation, which fact 
leaves the question in 
no doubt. Reference to 
them in the Bible are 
imequent. yal 
took evidence both of 
that which was sealed, 
according to law and 
custom, and that which 


was open.” “My 
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By Ernest W. Low 


transgression is sealed up in a bag” (Job). 

“As I live, saith the Lord, though Coniah, the son 
of Jehoiakim, King of Judah, were the signet on my 
right hand, yet would I pluck thee hence.” Again, 
when Daniel was placed in the den of lions, and a 
stone laid at its mouth, we are told, “ And the king 
sealed it with his own signet and with the signet of 
his lord.” 

Some of the earliest seals and signets spoken of 
historically have astrological and astronomical sym- 
bols and devices ; astronomy and astrology being, 
so to speak, sister sciences in those days, and ones 
that appealed mightily to the minds of men. This is 
by no means surprising, nor that studies of the lore 
on some of the Babylonian cylinders now in existence 
should bring to light the conditions of the heavens 
at the time the cylinders were made. A Babylonian 
cylinder, found on the field of Marathon, is now in the 
possession of M. Flauvel, of Athens. Most of these 
were made of stone, or some sort of composition, and 
they were from one to 
three inches in length. 
That these cylinders 
were intended to be 
used as seals seems to be 
plainly demonstrated by 
the fact that numerous 
specimens have upon 
them cuneiform reversed, 
or proceeding from right 
to left. 

There is, as has been 
indicated, no intention 
here to enlarge upon 
the subject of ancient 
sigillology ; the brief re- 
ference to it has been 
made in order that the 
connection between it 
and modern heraldry 
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may not be lost sight of. Of course, heraldry, gua 
heraldry only, came to be dignified into a science in 
the Middle Ages, but it was an institution in very early 
times, undoubtedly as far back as those of Homer, 
and it does not require a profound knowledge of 
the subject to see that practically all the principal 
heraldic signs have had their origin in the symbolical 
figures used in the Sabean system of mythology and 
astrology. Mythology, astrology, religious beliefs and 
usages, heraldic devices, seals and signets—what a 
field opens up before our gaze. How much of it 
could one hope to survey in a lifetime? Let us 
regretfully leave this fascinating vista with a quotation 
from an article on the subject in the Geztleman’s 
Magazine (1873), which sums up our views with 
admirable clearness and brevity: “ However large 
the utterance, it is not too much to say that all the 
mystical signs and symbols of Grecian mythology, 
of the Greek Church and Roman Catholicism, and 
of Freemasonry, had a common origin, and they are 
referrable to the same common paternity as heraldry 
and ancient seals and signets.” 

But the vastness of the subject has tempted us 
to digress. There is little evidence to show that 
seals were generally in use in this country in Anglo- 
Saxon times, although impressions of some are extant, 
used by monarchs on charters of the period. There 
is one of Offa, King of the Mercians, dated a.p. 790, 
and an interesting specimen of Eadgar, King of the 
Angles, A.D. 960, the latter being attached to docu- 
ments preserved in the Abbey of St. Denis, in France. 
These early specimens are probably from royal signet 
rings, and represent busts and contemporary portraits 
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of their owners, treated in the classical styles very 
similar to that found in the Carlovingian seals of the 
contemporary French and German sovereigns, of 
which it seems likely they were imitations. It may 
be pointed out that seals were in vogue long before 
Edward the Confessor; that the words ‘ Signavi 
Crucis impressione” are often found upon docu- 
ments, but they refer to the small cross which was 
customarily placed by the scribe—and not by the 
witnesses—before the respective names of the latter. 
A study of the Great Seals of England is profoundly 
interesting, throwing light, as it does, upon many 
obscure points in connection with the dress, habits, 
customs, and fashions of armour of the time. The 
matrices or moulds for these were always round and 
flat on each face, and varied from three to six inches 
in diameter. The metals employed in the matrices 
were either gold, silver, or the baser metals, and being 
executed by the finest craftsmen in the kingdom (often 
those who made the coin of the realm), were frequently 
considerable works of art. Unfortunately, few of the 
names of the early engravers are known. Among the 
chief in the seventeenth century were Anthony and 
Simons ; in the eighteenth, Pistrucci, and in the nine- 
teenth, Wyon, were celebrated. On completion of 
anew matrix the old one was formally broken, the 
business partaking of the nature of a ceremony, the 
king striking the first blow with a mallet. But some- 
times matrices were altered instead of destroyed ; it 
is well to take cognizance of the point, as otherwise 
obvious tampering with a matrix might lead to the 
supposition that the seals on succeeding documents 
were not genuine. Some instances of this practice 


SEAL USED BY GIOVANNI DANDOLO, FATHER OF THE 
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are pointed out in the Luglish Cyclopedia. ‘Thus 
we learn that Edward II. so utilised his father’s 


seal; and “a seal 
of Badward 111: 
known as the 
Bretigny matrix, 
was used from about 
the 20th of May, 
BED. 1216.0. to! the 
ard of June, 1360, 
with the legend, 
*“Edwardus Dei 
Gracia Rex Anglie,’ 
ere, It was then 
altered by the in- 
sertion of the words 
ehrancie et’ aiter 
‘Rex,’ and used in 
the amended form 
from about the 
forty-seventh to the 
end of the reign.” 
Similarly, altera- 
tions were made in 
the seals of Richard 
II. and Henry IV., 
the words ‘‘ Ricard- 
ms and “ Henri- 
cus” being substi- 
mired for the 
preceding mon- 
mach s, the seal 
remaining unchang- 
ed in form until 
the succession of 
Edward IV. inr46r. 
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THE SEAL OF RICHARD NEVILL, EARL OF WARWICK, 
THE KING-MAKER, AT ERIDGE CASTLE 


How the impressions were made is not definitely 
known. Comparison tends to show that the two sides 


were impressed 
simultane ously or 
separately upon 
half-melted wax, 
and cast or poured 
into a kind of box 
mould, having a 
cylindrical rim_be- 
tween the obverse 
and reverse. After 
the mould was 
made, having the 
obverse and reverse 
on opposite sides, 
with a stop be- 
tween and four 
pegs to keep the 
two sides secure; 
into the mould, of 
course, the wax 


was pressed or 


poured. 

Into the design 
of the royal seals it 
is unnecessary to go 
in detail, as those 
interested will be 
conversant with the 
conventional figure 
of the sovereign, 
with sword and 
other symbols of 
authority, from 
Edward Confessor 
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imitate sc: SIR WALTER RALEGH’S SEAL AS 


WARDEN OF THE STANNARIES 
OF DEVON AND CORNWALL, 
1585, AND GOVERNOR OF 

JERSEY, 1600 
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GREAT SEAL ATTACHED TO ROYAL CHARTER OF 1690 OF THE CITY OF HEREFORD 


to the present day. Although much taste and variety 
of detail has been introduced, the type of royalty 
There seems to 
have been no regulation colour for the wax; but it 
was mostly white or uncoloured virgin wax. Green, 
red and yellow beeswax are, however, frequent, 
covered sometimes, especially in earlier specimens, 
Very few seals of consorts of 
sovereigns remain. Of that of Matilda, first wife of 
Henry I., there are two impresses, with the name 
altered to Aalidis, second queen of the same sovereign. 


has been the conventional one. 


with darker varnish. 


The original impression is to be seen in the Durham 
charters. 

Another large class of seals are those of the 
state officers and royal courts. A notable one 
among these is that of Edward I., affixed to bonds 
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for recognisances of debts, a jurisdiction first brought 
into operation by that monarch, It represents a 
handsome bust of the king of contemporary work ; 
the horseshoes and nails were added in the sixteenth 
century. There are many other seals coming under 
this category, relating to documents of King’s Bench, 
Courts of Common Pleas, etc., many of them belong- 
ing to courts which have ceased to exist. In most 
cases the legend is practical and explanatory. 
Very numerous, too, are the seals pertaining to 
and to monastic and religious 
communities, abbeys, priories, hostels, and heads 
of governing bodies of the latter. As a typical 
specimen we have that of Merton Abbey, in Surrey. 
On the obverse (the original impression is in the 
British Museum) is “ Sigillum ecclesie Sancte Marie 


corporate bodies 
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SEAL TO RICHARD I.’S CHARTER GRANTED TO THE JAMES I.’S SEAL ON CHARTER GRANTED TO THE 
CITY OF HEREFORD TOWN OF MONMOUTH 


OLD YORK SEALS 


SEAL OF A STATUTE MERCHANT 


RICHARD II.’S SEAL, 1382 CITY AND EDWARD III.’S SEAL, 1376 CITY AND 
COUNTY OF YORK COUNTY OF YORK 
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de Mertona.” The range of subjects on these seals 
is tremendous, comprising practically almost every 
object imaginable, and worked out with a great eye 
for artistic effect. Many of the legends are in rhym- 
ing verse, displaying often much dry humour and 
ingenuity in getting epigrammatic remarks into such 
a circumscribed space. The 
private seal of an ecclesiastic, 
probably named Thomas, re- 
presents him under the arch in 
the exergue, adoring the Blessed 
Virgin Mary and infant Saviour, 
between the bust of St. Thomas 
the Archbishop and St. Thomas 
the Apostle, whose respective 
emblems can be seen in the field 
above them. The substance of 
the prayer is given in the metri- 
cal legend, ‘‘ Sint Bine Thome 
Christi cum Virgine pro me.” 
Except in the case of Durham, 
the sealsof the bishops andarch- 
bishops are of a pointed oval or 
ogival form, known as ichthus, 
undoubtedly arising froma more 
or less fancied resemblance to 
the fish symbol of the Saviour. 
The form will be seen from 
the impression of the seal of 
Boniface of Savoy, Archbishop 
of Canterbury, 1244-70, the 
counterseal of the same (the 
practice of having an engraved 
counterseal of a similar charac- 
ter, but smaller in size, was 
introduced in the thirteenth 
century) representing the death 
of Becket. 

By far the largest class of 
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seals are those which are termed personal, as is 
natural. These are very varied in their characteris- 
tics. Many of them belonging to the baronial classes 
represented warriors in full armour, galloping fiercely 
to the fray; others, again, were heraldic, and form 
various heraldic emblems of the owner. 

Modern seals—that is, seals 
which have been made since the 
days when their use was general, 
and, of course, chiefly utilised in 
sealing letters—may be givena 
word. They are chiefly interesting 
on account of their “legends ” 
or ‘‘mottoes,” as they would be 
called to - day. Some aim at 
humour—among these may be 
cited “Do Come”; others senti- 
mental, representing Cupid in 
many postures, such as riding on 
a lion; some a compound of the 
two—Cupid carried by the devil 
“le diable emporte l’amour” ; 
Cupid playing at football with 
the devil ; the world for a ball 
and the legend “entre nous.” 

I have only endeavoured to 
break ground on the subject ; 
indeed, if I have succeeded in 
doing that, I shall be more than 
satisfied. It is a pity that more 
English collectors have not 
made a specializé of this branch, 
although it must be confessed 
that the acquisition of genuine 
specimens of interest is by 
no means an easy task. Still, 
that should render the pursuit 
all the more absorbing to the 
genuine collector. 


[Zhe Editor invites the assistance of readers of THE CONNOISSEUR who may be able to impart the 
information required by Correspondents. | 


UNIDENTIFIED PortTrRaitT (No. 163). 

DEAR Srir,—I should be very grateful if your 
readers could give me any information as to the 
portrait of which I enclose a photograph. It measures 
3 ft. by 2 ft. 5 in, and is of a man with light hair 
and eyes, in a green costume, with dog, gun, and still- 
life ; the latter is wonderfully done. 

Very truly yours, 
Ross H. Maynarp (Boston, Mass.). 


UNIDENTIFIED PAINTING (No. 164). 

DEAR S1R,—I should be glad to hear whether any 
readers of THE 
CONNOISSEUR 
can supply me 


with informa- 
tion as to the 
authorship, 
etc., of the pic- 
ture of which I 
Semidesy Ou) sa 
photograph. 
Yours faith- 
fully, (Mrs.) 
M. A. BEcH 
(Sydney, 
Australia). 


UNIDENTIFIED 
PAINTING 
(No. 165). 
DEAR SIR, — 

Herewith I en- 

close a_ photo- 

graph of an old 
oil- painting 
which has been 
attributed by 
some to Rem- 
brandt. I have 
not been able 
to find any sig- 
nature. It ison 


(163) 


a panel, 5 24 in. 


UNIDENTIFIED 


ag 


by 44 in., well preserved, and appears to be about 
two hundred years old. The subject of the picture 
is Lece Homo, and the figures are over life-size. I 
should be very grateful to you and your readers if 
any information could be obtained as to the painter’s 
name, and whether the picture is of any interest. 
Yours faithfully, 
(Mrs.) M. A. DuarTE D’ALMEIDA (Lisbon). 


UNIDENTIFIED PortTRAITS (Nos. 166 AND 167). 

Dear Srr,—Could any of your readers name the 
painter of the portraits, photographs of which I en- 
close. The pic- 
tures—which 
have been in 
my possession 
HOT eS ewer 
years—are 
said to be of 
Sir fhomvas 
Webb, Bart., 
and his wife, 
thie Higmibilie? 
Lady Webb, 
daughter of the 
Viscount Dil- 
lon, and I had 
them (indirect- 
ly) from the 
heirs of a Sir 
Henry Webb, 
who died at 
Esslingen, 
Wurtemberg, 
many yearsago. 
The pictures 
are in very fine 
condition, and 
were evidently 
painted be- 
tween 1800and 
1804, but are 
unsigned. Lady 


Webb died in 


PORTRAIT 
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Parisaepral 
PM fo Me 1 eYRiE Oy 
when she was 
thirty-nine 
years old. The 
portraits are 
nearly life-size. 
lt has been 
suggested that 
they might 
hvapvpe sere 
painted by 
James North- 
GOUS, IRBA\ 


Yours very 
truly, 
W. B.-E. 
SHUFELDT 
(Wisconsin, 


U.S.A.). (164) 


UNIDENTIFIED PAINTING (No. 168). 

Dear Sir,—I shall be greatly obliged if any of 
your readers can give me information on the enclosed 
photograph of a picture in my possession. The 
canvas measurements of the painting are 37 in. by 
29 in., and it is signed (on the belt of the female 
figure) “ Pietro Benvenuti, 1805.” The photograph 
does not do justice to the fine modelling (especially 
in regard to 
the figure of 
osemh) = wi 
wish to know 
if the picture is 
an original 
composition by 
Benvenuti, ora 
copy of an old 
master, and, in 
any case, its 
value. 

Yours 

sincerely, 

WALTER 
eHoLa 


UNIDENTIFIED 
PAINTING 
(No. 169). 
DEAR SIR, — 

13) it CLO S el 

please find 

photo. of old 
painting for 


(165) 
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insertion in 
Tue CONNOIS- 
SEUR, in order 
to identify it, if 
possible. Paint- 
ing is about 6 
ft. by 4 ft., and 
is signed ‘“‘Ho- 
garth ” (no ini- 
tialor Christian 
name). 
Yours truly, 
(Mrs.) FRED 
SINCLAIR. 


UNIDENTIFIED 
PORTRAIT 
(No. 134), 
JULY, -r914: 
DEAR SIR, — 

This appears to 

me to be a portrait of Richard Wagner, the famous 

composer. Yours faithfully, FRANK REYNOLDS. 

UNIDENTIFIED PorTRAIT (No. 150), OCTOBER, 1914. 
Dear Sir,—I can identify the portrait (No. 150) as 

that of my great-great-great-grandmother, Elizabeth 

Banner, daughter of Samuel Banner, of Birmingham, 

and third wife of Mr. Richard Croft. They were 

MaAcCPeC. bn 
aie 
name of the 
artist I do not 

Should 

the owner of 


ey 10) 


know. 


this premure 
wish for further 
details of their 
descendants, I 
can supply 
them privately. 
Yours 
faithfully, 
FL, Deeks 
GREENWAY. 


UNIDENTIFIED 
PAINTING 
(No. 153), 
Nov., 1914. 
DEAR SIR, — 

As a student 

of Tudor and 


(166) UNIDENTIFIED 


Stuart portraiture, I would suggest that such a work 


Notes and Queries 
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being fairlye writ in parchment and set forth in ritch 


UNIDENTIFIED PORTRAIT 


as this interesting vellum, decorated with arms, would collers,” was finally presented to James in 1610, 


probably be executed by 
the painter whose office 
it was to emblazon the 
royal grants, examples 
of which may be seen at 
the Museum of the Pub- 
lic Record Office. I am 
unable to state who pos- 
sessed this privilege so 
early as 1604, but it was 
a well-paid post, held by 
Edward Norgate under 
CharlesI., and by George 
Tomlin underCharlesII. 

James I. was much in- 
terested in genealogical 
research, and presented 
the Lyte jewel, now in 
the British Museum, to 
Thomas Lyte, who in 
1605 dedicated to the 
King a pedigree carry- 
ing the royal ancestry 
into the remote past, a 
study which had cost 
him seven years’ labour. 
“The King’s genealogie, 


(168) 


UNIDENTIFIED PAINTING 


It would be rash to 
suggest that the vellum 
in the possession of Mr. 
Cecil B. Morgan forms 
part of an intended illus- 
tration for this pedigree, 
by order of Thomas Lyte 
or of the King himself. 
But inthe circumstances 
it seems likely that all the 
personages portrayed 
were, aS must have been 
the case with regard to 
the earlier monarchs, 
copies made in1604 from 
extant pictures,and it ap- 
pears, if one may judge 
fromthe illustration, that 
the vellum was executed 
by some heraldic painter 
rather than a miniaturist, 
insomuch as the drawing 
of the portraits in no way 
equals that of the arms. 

It was not until 1612 
that Nicholas Hilliard 
was granted a monopoly 


The 


Connoisseur 


(169) 


as ‘“‘drawer for the small portraits” by James IL., a 


right which he sometimes delegated to others, various 
miniaturists being employed by the King; but it is 
not unlikely that one of Hilliard’s early renderings of 
his royal patron’s head and shoulders might be lent 
to the artist in whose province it lay in 1604 to em- 
blazon heraldic paintings, for a miniature at Windsor 
Castle of about that date is roughly reproduced in the 
portrait of James. 

I remain, yours faithfully, (Miss) HELEN FARQUHAR. 


PortRAIT OF Mrs. DOtTIN. 

Sir,—TI notice in your issue for November a corre- 
spondent desires information regarding an engraved 
portrait of Mrs. Dottin. The following may prove 
useful :—‘ A litho by Sharp, after Sir Thomas Law- 
rence. Dorothy (zée Jones), wife of Abel Rous Dottin, 
of Bugle Hall, Hampshire, Captain of Life Guards, 
M.P. for Southampton, and Gatton, odz¢. 1852.” 

The Perts of the North is a very pretty little print, 
It would be 
interesting to know whether Miss Fortescue’s copy 
shows the fair lady with brown eyes and the dark 
figure with blue. My copy appears to have been 
tampered with at some time. 

Yours faithfully, J. R. 


of which I too have an impression. 


PAINTING BY J. Marin, 1866. 
DEAR S1R,—I should be interested to hear through 
the columns of THE CONNOISSEUR whether any of its 


ww 


nN 


UNIDENTIFIED PAINTING 


readers can inform me as to the identity, life, and 
work of an artist named J. Marin (not J. Maris). I 
have a picture, size about 13 in. by 14 in., signed in 
this manner, and bearing the date 1866. 
much like the work of Maris, as illustrated in your 
Current Art NorEs, June, 1910, and thought that 
it might be by this well-known painter, but on having 
the picture restored, I found the signature as indicated 
above. Was this Marin a Frenchman or Belgian by 
any chance ? 


It is very 


Yours truly, ENQUIRER. 


MILITARY PRINT. 

DEAR S1rR,—May I point out that the print of 
Gentleman, the 7th Royal Fusihers, 1745, from which 
the illustration THE CONNOISSEUR is taken 
(Nov., 1914, page 150), represents a private, and is 
after a painting by David Morier. At Windsor 
Castle there are several paintings by Morier, repre- 
senting battle-scenes of the Scotch Rebellion and 
Seven Years’ War; also single figures, as this one, 
clearly showing details of both cavalry and infantry 
uniforms. 

Yours faithfully, HaroLpD Mauer (Colonel). 


in 


QUERY. 

Dear Sir,—kKindly say, through the medium of 
THE CONNOISSEUR, when “pastiles” came to be 
produced in England. 
1660? 


Were they in use prior to 
Yours faithfully, PAsTILE. 


MISS LEWIS 
=-ROM A MEZZOTINT B MACARDELL 
After J. S. Liotard 


THE hitherto unpublished letter which we print 
below is doubly interesting at the present time as 
showing how our officers lived 
and died just about a century 
ago. It was written to the Rev. 
William Gordon Plees, successive- 
ly Vicar of Cressing, in Essex, and 
of Ashbocking, in Suffolk, where 
he died in 1849. Some of the earlier years of his life 
were spent in Jersey, where he acted as temporary 
chaplain to the troops quartered at St. Elizabeth’s 
Castle, in place of the Rector of St. Saviour’s, who 
suffered from ill-health. In this way the Rev. Mr. 
Plees became acquainted with the writer of the letter 
given below, John Dol- 
bel, senior, of Jersey, 
whose son, referred to 
in the text, was then 
serving in the Peninsular 
War. Only those por- 
tions of the letter which 
are of purely private 
interest have been 
deleted :— 


One Hundred and 
Two Years Ago 
The Letters of an 
English Officer in 
the Peninsula 


“Tersey, 20th July, 1813. 
“Rev. Mr. PLEEs. 

‘DEAR SIR, 

Co yo MOU Sanat IE 
Dolbel’s (junior) life, and 
he seldom writes but he 
presents his best re- 
spects to you. I had a 
letter from him the roth 
June, two days previous 
to the ever-memorable day at Vittoria. Genl. Graham’s 
corps was already engaged. On the 2nd June the 
Cavalry was ordered to swim the river at Mordis at 
midnight, to prevent the French from destroying the 


LEAD BUST OF QUEEN ELIZABETH 


miles a day, and if he gets 3 Hourssleep, .. . 


Bridge. 
Infantry in crossing by the current, landed, they galloped 
20 miles when they came to the rothand part of 18th 
near 1500 of the french cavalry, old soldiers who had 
fought at austerlitz and Jenna (sic), they charged them 
twice, and the french rallyed. They at last put them 
to flight, killmg and wounding 4o0 besides prisoners. 
The French General said at the House (?) they were 
the next day Sacré bleu, quelle cavalrie. To speak 
personally, Lieut. Cotton was shot dead by John’s 
side, and Col. Grant was wounded, and Capt. —— 
(query) Prisoner. My Son had the good luck to come 
in time with part of his company to assist (the other 
officers of his Compy. had their Horses blown, and 
could not join in time), 
He shot a dragoon with 
a Pistol Mad Don Janor- 
in had given him, his left 


They lost 40 men of the Hussars and 100 


stirrup cut, His Hat, 
His Peliss, and his 
Velise from his Sadle, 
His Horse wounded 
under him, but he 
brought from the field 
a french officer’s Horse 
in lieu of his. Heaven 
be thanked what a 
miraculous escape. He 
writes the roth, 16 miles 
beyond Burgos, that 
they pursue the enemy, 
and daily skirmishes 
happen. He has not a 
shirt or pair of Stocks 
with him, travels 40 
thinks 
himself well off, so mucli accustomed that he delights 
in it, and is in good spirits. I give you his own words : 
‘All these skirmishes will end in a severe battle. 
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Were we not British Soldiers, 1 should doubt the 
issue ; but depend on it, will give them a complete 
drubbing shortly, and follow them in the Heart of 
France.’ . ma Se 

““ T see by the Papers that the 21st, the 18th Hussars, 
lost their Capt. and Cornet; thank God, poor John 
is not in the list of killed and wounded. He says, 
‘ Whatever may be fate, I submit to Heaven’s decree. 
Rely on it, my dear father, P’ll do my duty.’” 


We set this interesting document, With its quaint 
spelling and phraseology, before our-readers without 
further observation than that the statements contained 
in it illustrate the experiences of the ‘‘man on the 
spot” without actually attempting to give an official 
account of the battle. The original letter is in the 
possession of Mr. F. Gordon Roe, of Kensington (a 
great-grandson of the original recipient), by whose 
permission we publish it. 


THE particularly varied series of plates which we 
present this month may be said to cover several 
phases of European art, from 
the early Italian school to the 
eighteenth-century mezzotint. Not the least 
teresting and curious of the subjects is the Classical 
Subject, by Bernardino Luini, reproduced from an 
original oil-painting, which, although displaying a 
marked tendency towards the later types of Italian 
art, has nevertheless the impress of Gothic zstheticism 
strongly marked upon it in a somewhat uncom- 
promising regularity of outline. The period during 
which Luini lived—the latter part of the fifteenth and 
commencement of the sixteenth centuries—clearly 
accounts for this. The conventionalities of the early 
painters, who generally indulged in scriptural subjects, 
were not to be lightly disregarded in the case of 
pagan mythology; but the somewhat pallid tone of the 
picture is heightened by the ominous introduction 
in the foreground of some red poppies, which afford 
a fine key-note of colour to the work. 

The portrait of Szx John Vaughan (circa 1572-1634), 
by John Eykes, supplements the article by Lady 
Victoria Manners on ‘‘The Oxenden Collection,” 
which appeared in our issue for September, 1914. 
The gentleman represented in this typical production 
of the early seventeenth century afterwards became 
first Earl of Carbery, and enjoyed a post of some 


Our Plates 


in- 
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distinction under Charles Prince of Wales, who was 
doomed to decapitation in 1649. The artist has 
contrived to preserve the status of his subject by 
placing beneath the coat of arms a scrap of paper 
bearing the legend, “Sir John Vaughan, of Hen 
Grove, Comptroller of the Household to the High 
and mighty P. Charles, Prince of Wales.” 

The remainder of our plates, being from engravings 
which are as well known to the connoisseur as the 
Trafalgar column is to the man in the street, require 
no special mention. 

This statement applies fully to the valuable print 
known as Mrs. Q., by Huet Villiers, after William 
Blake (1757-1828), which belongs to a period when, 
as it would seem, it was impossible for a portrait to 
appear unless under a pseudonym or an initial» 
followed by a row of dots. One might easily be 
accused of platitudinising if one made any lengthy 
mention of the portrait of Lady Rushout and Children, 
by C. Knight, after H. Bunbury. Harriet, second 
daughter of the rst Baron Northwick, married, in 
1808, Sir Charles Cockerell (afterwards Rushout), Bart., 
and died in 1851. Her three children were Charles 
Rushout, who succeeded his father as second Baron; 
Harriet Anne, who married Viscount Deerhurst, and 
died in 1842; and Maria Eliza, died 1832. The 
mezzotint portrait of AZ7ss Lewis, after Liotard, is a 
typical specimen of the work of James MacArdell, 
whose name will always stand pre-eminent amongst 
his contemporaries on account of the decision and 
character displayed by his methods. John Stephen 
Liotard, who went by the nickname of “The Turk,” 
was of Swiss nationality, and excelled in the portrayal 
The 
somewhat finicking attitudes of his sitters are due to 
the stilted manners of the eighteenth century during 
which he flourished. 


of feminine portraiture such as we reproduce. 


In the December number of THE ConNoIssEUR 
there appeared an article on the lead bust of Queen 
Elizabeth, to which it is desirable 
to add, that Mr. Laurence 
Weaver, author of 4 Technical 
Treatise on Ancient Lead Work, the only one in 
existence on this interesting subject, considers that 
the bust belongs, undoubtedly, to the period attri- 
buted to it, viz. the early part of the seventeenth 
century. 


Lead Bust of 
Queen Elizabeth 


“Wax Portraits and Silhouettes,” by Ethel Stanwood 
Bolton, (The Massachusetts Society of the Colonial 
_Dames of America, Boston) 

THE study of silhouettes and of wax portraits in especial 
demands a close acquaintance with the history and tangible 
relics of the old modellers. There is, perhaps, no class 
of antiquity so widely reproduced as the wax portrait ; 
indeed, a large number of forgeries, evidently from the 
same hand, have been detected by the experts of THE 
CONNOISSEUR EN- 
QUIRY DEPARTMENT. 
These fraudulent re- 
plicas are frequently 
placed in old frames 
and then dusted over 
to give a fictitious ap- 
pearance of age, which 
often deceives the 
novice, who should be 
correspondingly grate- 
ful to Mrs. Bolton for 
exploring ground 
practically unknown 
except to the expert 
cognoscenti. Dealing 
with her subject in a 
pleasant manner, the 
authoress gives a 
résumé of the history 
of modelling in wax, 
and deduces it correct- 
ly from the ancient 
Egyptians, who some- 
times made the cano- 
pic figures which 
accompanied the dead 
in this material. Com- 
ing down to later 
times, we find the 
Greek making wax 
dolls for his children, 
and the Roman nobles 
preparing masks of 


MARY JANE (MILLER) QUINCY 
HUGHES 


bad 


WAX PORTRAIT 
FROM ‘*WAX PORTRAITS AND SILHOUETTES” 
(MASSACHUSETTS SOCIETY OF THE COLONIAL DAMES OF AMERICA, BOSTON) 
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their ancestors to be carried in the funeral procession. 
It is from the latter that the custom arose of displaying 
wax images dressed in the clothes of the deceased at the 


obsequies. Several specimens are to be seen in the 


Islip Chapel in Westminster Abbey; but Mrs. Bolton 
is guilty of a common error with regard to the figure of 
Queen Elizabeth, ‘‘ which was carried, dressed in state 
robes, in her funeral train 
Westminster Abbey.” 


still preserved in 
As a matter of fact, when the 
‘Ragged Regiment” 
was being turned over 
some time back, it was 
found that the dilapi- 
dated effigy of the 
virgin queen was only 
clad in an old ruff, and 
the present figure and 
costume were copied 
from the monunient in 
Henry VII.’s chapel 
toyre placentae ihis 
Wes til 1 7/OC)S wie 
actually the most 
antique wax effigy in 
the Abbey is that of 
Charles II. The earli- 
est English portrait 
known, by Allesandro 
Abondio the younger 
(living ctrca 1650), 
represents James I., 
and since then we 
have specimens of all 
periods, especially of 
the eighteenth cen- 
tury, when this type of 
portraiture became 
very fashionable. 
Mrs. Bolton has con- 
trived to give us a list 


of the more important 
3 BALL 
at se aceiieg extant examples. 


Turning from this 
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fascinating study to the cognate one of silhouettes, we 
again find that the history beginsin Egypt. Mrs. Bolton 
makes the rather broad statement that ‘‘ the Egyptian 
never learned to draw the eye in profile, nor did any 
artist of Crete, of Babylon, of Nineveh, or of any other 
city, until the fourth century B.c., when a Syracusan 
modelled it correctly for a coin.” Granted that until 
much later times the world’s knowledge of perspective 
was sadly lacking, we must still remember that the 
Egyptian habit of painting round the eye had the effect 
of elongating it immensely, and a study of the statues that 
show this most clearly enables one to,.grasp the artist’s 
point of view more exactly. 

It is a curious fact that Silhouette, from whom the 
profile portrait takes its name, was never intimately con- 
nected with the profession. It might just as well have 
been christened after Charles, Miers, or Field, and in 
one case certainly it seems a matter for reflection that 
the celebrated Auguste Edouart should not have drawn 
more with the pencil tham he did. The very materials 
employed for making portrait silhouettes are bound to 
render a stiffness of outline which might otherwise have 


been avoided. A striking example of this artist’s work, . 


a portrait of George Phillips Parker, owned by Miss 
Marian Jeffries, of Boston, is reproduced in the book. 
Silhouettes were not only cut out of black paper, but 
were also painted in Indian ink on plaster, glass, ivory, 
card, etc. The men who practised in this method were 
wont to describe themselves as ‘‘profile artists,” and 
were, in fact, disciples of the old Greeks, with their 
black-figure vases. Although Etienne de Silhouette may 
have given his name to the scissors-and-paper. method, 
there is really no reason why it should be applied to the 


latter variety, which, although it does not convey the © 


sharpness of outline of the cut-out example, is often more 
free and true to life. Thus, in a sense, the ascription to 
Silhouette is a misnomer, and Mrs. Bolton informs us as 
a curious fact that this title was not applied to the art 
until 1825. It is perhaps a pity that the illustrations 
to this handy little work are almost exclusively from 
American examples. Had the subject been rendered 
slightly more international, the book would have doubt- 
less attained to no little notoriety. 


THE pen of Tennyson, deeply tinged with romantic 
feeling, offers many opportunities for the brush of the 
genre painter, who falls too fre- 
quently into an error of repre- 
senting the characters of the 
poems as belonging to some 
definite period rather than to a 
semi-imaginative epoch, such as 
Doré was wont to create. While 
it is desirable to be as correct as 
possible when illustrating a work 
like the /dy//s of the King, never- 
theless, we must bear in mind 
that, strictly speaking, the 
habitués of Arthur’s court would 
have been actually very different to the polished and 


Tennyson’s ‘‘ Idylls 
of the King” 
Illustrated by 
Eleanor Fortescue 
Brickdale 

Lamb's “ Tales 
from Shakespeare’ 
Illustrated by Heath 
Robinson, etc. 
(Hodder and 
Stoughton, Each 
volume 6s. net) 
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débonnaire warriors portrayed by Tennyson. In this 
respect Miss Fortescue Brickdale has followed closely 
in the footsteps of her author, and shows us scenes 
from fifteenth-century life rendered in a manner remi- 
niscent of the old missal painters and the late Mr. 
Edwin Abbey, R.A., with the result that her illustra- 
tions in colour appear somewhat unconvincing. The 
most successful, undoubtedly, is the clever study of 
the weeping Guinevere in nun’s garb, pausing under 
a picturesque cloister beyond which shine the bright- 
hued flowers of the garth. A keen archeologist might 
possibly say that ‘Miss Brickdale’s knowledge of armour 
is sometimes at fault, but this does not preclude the 
edition from being a tasteful one, which should be 
appreciated. 

The pleasingly produced volume of Lamb’s Zales from 
Shakespeare, published by the same firm, is differentiated 
from its companion by the fact that the illustrations are 
from more than one hand. Some of the paintings, and 
notably the fine moonlight study of Juliet on the balcony, 
by Mr. William Hatherell, R.I., we remember having 
seen in recent exhibitions at the Royal Institute of Painters 
in Water Colours. The majority of the drawings are 
somewhat unequal, and the contrasts of individual styles 
produce a slightly jarring effect which might have been 
avoided to some advantage. The plate representing an 
incident from The Taming of the Shrew is undeniably 
clever, however, and adds to the attractiveness of the 
volume. 

Several of the illustrations emanate from the brush of 
Mr. Heath Robinson, who has done what was necessary 
in depicting scenes of no particular dramatic incident to 
good advantage. 


CONTRARY to all expectations, Mr. Edmund Dulac’s 
illustrations to the ancient fable of Sinbad are by no 
means the success which admirers 
of the artist’s work might have 
anticipated. Executed in a semi- 
Oriental style, but little reminiscent 
of his finest periods, Mr. Dulac 
has fallen into the error of render- 
ing his drawings in an archaic 


“Sinbad the 
Sailor, and other 
Stories from the 
Arabian Nights” 
Illustrated by 
Edmund Dulac 


(Hodder & : 
Stoughton manner, to the exclusion of those 
Iss. net) methods for which he is justly re- 


nowned, and although here and 
there we may trace that elusive luminosity and trans- 
lucent effect in which art-lovers of the modern school 
rejoice, their importance is dwarfed in most cases by the 
fidelity with which the artist has adhered to his Eastern 
models. 

Treated in the same style as his Omar Khayyam, 
‘* Sinbad” would have possessed an undeniable charm 
for the connoisseur of book illustrations ; but whereas 
certain plates, such as The Episode of the Snake and The 
Episode of the Rokh, are certainly in the artist’s best vein, 
they form a decided minority. The get-up of the book, 
too, though rich, is somewhat tiresome in its elaboration 


of decorative borders and inharmonious insistence of the 
end-papers. 
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THE PORTE DE GAND FROM ‘‘ BRUGES” 

AN epitome of one of the most conservative countries 
in Europe can never fail to be interesting, whether to the 
artist or the archeologist. To the 
untravelled dilettante, however, the 
word ‘‘ Spanish” immediately raises 
a chaotic vision of tall poplars and 
cypress trees, wine-skins, castanets, 


“An Artist in 
Spain,” written 
and illustrated 
by A. C. Michael 


Sacaaetss & beautiful dancers, Don Quixote, bull- 
aS fights, and monks of dark appear- 


ance bearing knife-scars, which they 
spend their lives in concealing from the public eye. Of 
course, it is only fair to state that these impressions are 
mainly culled from works of the Ainsworth and G. P. R. 
James school, where the supreme villain usually inherits 
a strain of Southern blood, the seeming effect of which 
is to make him rant like a third-rate provincial actor ; 
but those who have actually visited the sunny land always 
speak of it with a wistful glance, and sigh to return there. 
Doubtless a large amount of the attraction that Spain 
possesses for the English tourist is due to the old Moorish 
blend, which has left a deep imprint of Oriental fatalism 
on the race, the outward sign and token being the word 
‘“¢manana”’; and, like all countries which employ the 
immutable shibboleth in one or another of its varied 
forms, Spain retains that strange sense of aloofness from 
matters of daily import and that inexplicable outlook on 
life which prompted the placing of its capital on an 
impracticable position, so that the sovereign might rule 
from the centre of his dominions. 

In order to write about a country with any degree ot 
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authority, it is necessary to have been there, and Mr. 
A. C. Michael’s pleasingly illustrated book betrays the 
hand of the travelled artist, that interesting product of 
civilisation. The text confesses to a certain lack of 
journalistic style, but the illustrations in colour have a 
charm of their own, and, possess a pleasant sense of 
breadth in their treatment, although some of the great 
cities—Seville, for instance, to which an entire chapter is 
devoted—are very inadequately portrayed. The book, 
however, is tastefully produced, and in a manner that 
should ensure popularity. 


LOVERS of Robert Louis Stevenson will welcome this 
charming edition of his /ad/es, which comprises those 
random thoughts of a genius so dear 
to students of condensed literary free- 
dom. In the space of a few lines each 
are collected individual themes, each 
one sparkling with brilliant humour 
or paradoxical wisdom which should 
afford food for thought to the most 
pronounced realist. The line illus- 
trations have been conceived in a 
similar vein, and are marked by a vivid sense of the 
decorative possibilities which the somewhat bizarre text 
affords ; and the artist has managed to introduce into his 
frontispiece a particularly lifelike portrait of Stevenson, 
before whom two puppets of his imagination have stepped 
from the pages of Treasure [sland to discuss the mutabi- 
lity of nature. The other plates are of a similar nature, 


Fables,” by 
Robert Louis 
Stevenson 
Illustrated by 
E, R. Herman 
(Longmans, 
Green & Co, 
Ios, 6d, net) 
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and although in some cases a better effect would have 
been introduced by a further show of decision in the 
treatment, Mr. Herman has evidently a sense of the 
picturesque, as is abundantly evident in the illustration 
which accompanies the fable entitled ‘* The House of Eld,” 
showing the lad gazing fearfully down at the temporarily 
deceased enchanter, who lies with cloven skull at the feet 
of one whom he had enslaved. It was a happy thought, 
moreover, to place the characters of Zhe Touchstone in 
ancient Assyrian attire, and one must not be too critical 
on account of the elements of inaccuracy, which would 
have been tiresome to a tale dealing with any professed 
period. But here again, and indeed in. many other in- 
stances, the illustrations lack definite charm owing to the 
want of force employed in the handling. A more deve- 
loped sense of the importance of a dark shadow in the 
proper place, and a firm line instead of a row of dots, 
should render Mr. Herman’s further efforts in this métier 
more on a par with the forceful methods employed by 
Stevenson. The little tailpieces and initial letters, how- 
ever, are well imagined, although one would feel almost 
inclined to question some of the anatomical details. 
Though these are not matters of vital importance, Mr. 
Herman would be well advised to pay more attention to 
such points. The book itself is tastefully printed and 
produced, and will prove an attractive addition to the 
library, all the more so as the tone adopted, although 
bizarre, is not at all unhealthy in its modernity. 


Ir is an obvious impossibility to gather together in one 
volume a series of all the great painters, as judged by 
different standards. The ideas of 
the multitude are as widely variant 
as its component parts, the only 
course being to endeavour and 
make the collection as representa- 
tive as possible, so that one painting 
at least may be amenable from each 
point of view. The manifest diffi- 
culties of making such a collection 
have been reduced to a minimum in this case, however, 
where the selection is particularly free from debatable 
items. Mr. Arthur Fish, too, has supplied interesting 
notes to each picture, telling us of its history and manner 
of production in a way that cannot fail to add to the 
general excellence of the production. In most cases the 
reproductions are very faithful to the originals, although 
there is a certain falling off in that of Pettie’s Sword and 
Dagger Fight and Holbein’s Duchess of Milan. This 
objection, however, cannot be urged in the case of The 
Poringland Oak, by John Crome, now in the National 
Gallery, which is a splendid example of East Anglian art. 
The history of Crome is a romantic one, and the way in 
which he pushed his way from being a weaver’s son to 
becoming the founder of the Norwich school, shows how 
deeply the artistic temperament was engrained in his 
nature. The Norwich school has not yet received the 
honour due to it, so that many fine works are still extant 
in the Eastern Counties. The sketch for this very painting, 
formerly in the possession of Mr. Robert Roe, an artist 


_“ Great Pictures 
by Great Painters” 
Reproduced in 
Colour, with 
descriptive notes 
by Arthur Fish 
(Cassell & Co, 
12s, net) 
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of Suffolk ancestry, was sold for a comparatively small 
sum when put up to sale at Christie’s a few decades back. 

In these days, when subject painting is banned by the 
pernicious modern influence, it is pleasant to see that 
Mr. Fish has had the courage to include in his category 
such popular works as Prince Arthur and Flubert, by 
W. F. Yeames, R.A., and a piece in the best style of 
the late Sir W. Q. Orchardson, R.A., Her /dol, a charm- 
ing subject, and reproduced in the same yellow tint 
which characterises the work of that painter; whilst 
from the numerous landscapes we may take Algernon 
Talmage’s The Ford for special mention, 'on account of the 
deft handling and beautiful luminosity of the treatment, 
all of which are well expressed in the reproduction. 

It may be, possibly, a matter for comment that in one 
or two cases—Millais, for example—more than one speci- 
men is given of the artist’s work. In a book where the 
space is naturally limited, we should have suggested that 
no preference should have been shown in this connection, 
and that the vacancies might have been filled by some 
living artists, who, to tell the truth, are not adequately 
represented ; but with the majority of the old masters 
no fault can be found, either in choice or reproduction, 
although an inclination to the will of the modern art- 
critic has prompted the introduction of a specimen of 
Goya’s work which certainly does not tend to confirm his 
reputation as a genius. The general tone of the book, 
however, is excellent, and should have a beneficent effect 
in helping to stamp out the evil influence of the ultra- 
modern schools by showing what pleasure and relief to 
the eye may be found in paintings of the saner type. 


ALTHOUGH the work of one who is evidently an 
admirer of George Meredith and his style, nevertheless, 
the book upon which such loving 
labour has been expended strikes 
one as being rather unnecessary. 
Meredith, like Dickens and Thacke- 
ray, has no need of outside adulation 


“The Heroines of 
George Meredith” 
With Twenty 
Miniatures in 


Colours by ot . ; : 
to raise his name among the im- 
Herbert Bedford . 
mortals, and an effort to stimulate 
(Hodder & ; 
an already firmly established hero- 
Stoughton hin _ 
recenet) worship is apt to bear an adverse 


influence, inasmuch as prolonged 
iteration becomes wearisome to the general reader, who 
turns too often for relief to works of the ultra-modern 
school, frequently unscrupulous in its strivings after effect. 

Mr. Bedford’s miniatures, moreover, do not impress 
the reader with a sense of actuality. For the most part 
they are unconvincing studies of women in décolleté 
dresses, and hardly appeal as faithful portrayals of the 
heroines whom they claim to represent. It is true, of 
course, that the imagination never serves two persons 
exactly alike in this respect, but a trifle more firmness in 
the handling of the illustrations in question might have 
dispelled the fancy that the artist was not quite at home 
with his subject. The book itself is handsomely produced, 
in a manner consistent with Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton’s 
usual style, but whilst emphasising the fact that the choice 
ot subject is unfortunate, it does not necessarily follow 
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THE BOTERHUIS AND THE GHISTELHOF 


that Mr. Bedford’s brush would not show to more advan- 
tage in another theme. At a time like the present it is 
necessary to specialise in originality in order to attract 
attention, a fact which is frequently taken too literally by 
disciples of the ultra-modern cult. 


“A Hand-List of the Miniatures and Portraits in 
Plumbago or Pencil belonging to Francis 
and Minnie Wellesley” 


Tapestries,’ Parts I, and II. 
Museum. Each part, 6d. net) 


(Victoria and Albert 


THERE is only one serious objection to the interesting 
hand-list of the Wellesley collection, and that is the total 
lack of any index, without which a reference book loses 
half of its utility. Otherwise the work will be welcomed 
as a record of one of the most complete collections of 
plumbagos and pencil miniatures in the country, and 
readers will be interested to hear that seventy-four of the 
former portraits are now on view in Room 90 at the 
Victoria and Albert Museum, South Kensington, where 
it will be possible to verify the appreciation conveyed by 
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Dr. G. C. Williamson in his “ foreword ” to the catalogue. 
Amongst the curiosities connected with the subject, we 
notice the original account book of John Condé, from 
1792 to 1821, amongst the entries of sales of engravings 
to print-sellers being such items as, ‘‘ Mrs. Fitzherbert 
—8s. ordinary, 12s. half coloured, 16s. coloured, and 
16s. a proof,” which throws an interesting sidelight on 
the prices charged by the famous engraver. The main 
portion of the collection contains specimens of the work 
of Sir Joshua Reynolds, Samuel Cousins, Gainsborough, 
Kneller, Lawrence, Lely, Peters, and many others of the 
old masters too numerous to allude to in the space at 
our disposal. 

The Victoria and Albert Museum has added to its list 
of useful works a fine series of reproductions from the 
tapestries for which South Kensington is famous. To 
refer further to these would be tedious and quite un- 
necessary, for the majority of the panels are as well known 
to the connoisseur as the Trafalgar Square lions are to 
the man in the street ; but it may be observed briefly that 
the production of the portfolios is likely to make them 
popular as a permanent record of the wonders contained 
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in the treasure-house of Western London. ‘The very 
origin of the wall-hanging should tend to make its cult 
an interesting study to the student of realism in all its 
branches, whilst the beautiful forms in which it made its 
appearance can never fail to absorb the attention of the 
idealist. The quaint charm of the Gothic styles made 
itself felt especially in the treatment of tapestry, where 
we see the thin, angular figures of saints and warriors 
rendered in a manner which has {kept its grip on the 
imagination of artists right down to the present day, and 
it is only due to the extreme rarity of pieces of any 
importance that tapestry is not more widely collected at 
the present day. 


THE sweetly perfumed periods of the Eastern poets are 
always acceptable to the connoisseur.-; Out of the Orient 
alone comes that feeling of mental 
exultation which is the complement 
of Eastern song. Marked by a 
gentle melancholy, there are few, if 
any, schools of lyric poetry which 
have achieved to such success in 


“The Garden of 
Kama,” etc, 
Arranged in Verse 
by Laurence Hope 
Illustrated by 


Byam Shaw : 

bt : the world of voices. Love-songs 
(William Heine- i fe Areca 
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old, old world, to which a change 
of custom comes like a thunderbolt, poets softly chanting 
to the image of their ideal— 


“*Come! as lovers have always come, 
Through the evenings of the Past.” 


The chief charm of the Oriental metre doubtless lies 
in the marvellous powers of suggestion employed by the 
authors. In a few definite and yet elusive words—one of 
the highest forms of literary art—they manage to com- 
press the pith of a lengthy poem, and it follows as an 
essential point—so essential, in fact, that one may be 
almest accused of platitudinising when referring to it— 
that such works should be accompanied by illustrations 
of rare beauty and sympathetic spirit. Whilst scarcely 
answering to the first requirement, perhaps, Mr. Byam 
Shaw has certainly caught the spirit of his authors, and 
though he is sometimes guilty of affecting the faults of 
Oriental painters as well as their virtues, the coloured 
plates are generally worthy of the text; but one point 
which, in our opinion, might be corrected to some 
advantage, is the lack of quality in the washes, which 
are often ‘“‘scrubby” in texture, the effect being to 
minimise the beauty of the enamel-like translucency 
which is so often employed in this type of work. It may 
possibly be objected that the small symbols, exclusive of 
the central design, which appear frequently, are somewhat 
tiresome in the artistic sense of the word; but, of course, 
it must be remembered that these are all part and parcel 
of the scheme, which embodies the Eastern methods as 
far as is consistent with Occidental ideas. The illustration 
to the poem of ‘‘ Afridi Love” is forceful to the bounds 
of repulsiveness, and depicts with great vigour the jealous 
husband about to slaughter the unfaithful wife whom he 
has surprised. The grinning hatred on the mask of the 
man’s face, his blood-stained knife and garments, are 
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rendered so as to form an excellent portrayal of the 
poem— 
“Since all your beauty—which was mine—you squandered 
On ¢hat which now lies dead across your door ; 
See here this knife, made keen and bright to kill you. 
You shall not see the sun rise any more.” 


On the whole, Mr. Byam Shaw has succeeded admir- 
ably in the difficult task which always besets the illustrator 
of verse, and both he and Mr. Laurence Hope have 
evolved a pleasing work of a type that is now enjoying 
considerable favour. 


IN treating of Mr. Joseph Lucas’s chatty book, one 
cannot say conscientiously that it fills a void. Dickens 
wrote upon much the same subject in 
his Pictures from Italy, and unless 
some very particular discoveries are 
made, it will hardly bear enlarging 
upon. As it is, the book might be 
segregated into sections, of pleasant 
reminiscence, of furniture, etc., but the somewhat hetero- 
geneous jumble is neither pleasing nor very instructive. 
Mr. Lucas writes pleasantly, but occasionally without 
conviction, although his aphorisms are often well inspired. 
In referring to an antique walnut table-—furniture, by the 
way, forms a large part of the author’s scheme—he says, 
‘“Tts surface is shiny, as though it had been polished with 
sunshine. The old look on walnut is almost impossible to 
counterfeit. It is more than colour—it is an atmosphere.” 

It is probable that the connoisseur of antique furniture 
will be both ‘attracted and repelled by Mr. Lucas’s 
remarks on the subject. His statement that in seven- 
teenth-century England there was nothing equivalent to 
the tabernacles and saints ‘‘ which the Italian of the 
Renaissance fondly possessed and honestly venerated ; 
our nearest approach to religious art in the home was a 
carved oak bible-box,” might prove misleading to the 
tyro. At that period, when the Italians were revelling in 
the religious luxuries referred to, England was still under 
the heavy hand of the Reformation, which precluded such 
tastes; but prior to then—during the Gothic periods—the 
very essence of art was ecclesiastical, so strong a hold 
had the Church upon all affairs of life. Granted that 
Mr. Lucas would be justified in stating that the Italians 
were always more elaborate in method, we have the con- 
viction that this remark of his, although correct in the 
main, might prove embarrassing to the amateur collector 
at present unwitting of his styles. 

The illustrations accompanying the book include a 
very substantial octagon table of seventeenth-century 
date, and the long dining table to which we have already 
made some reference. Paintings are also included, and 
one interesting specimen, a Madonna and child of the 
early Sienesé school, still possesses its original frame in 
the form of a floriated arch dated 1389, a fact which 
renders it, if anything, rather more attractive than the 
picture which it enshrines. Not the least of the witnesses 
in favour of Mr. Lucas’s book is that it is now in its 
second edition, which would promise well for the Anglo- 
Italian audience whom he is entertaining. 


“ Our Villa in 
Italy,” by 

Joseph Lucas 
(T. Fisher 
Unwin. 5s. net) 
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“How to Study the Old Masters” and “ How to Study 
the Modern Painters,” by Charles H. Caffin 

(Hodder & Stoughton. 6s. each net) 

“ American Masters of Painting,” by Charles H. Caffin 
(Grant Richards. qs. 6d. net) 


MR. CHARLES H. CAFFIN’s two books on how to study 


scene of vital progress has shifted from country to 
country.” In every instance the painters have been 
taken in pairs; where possible, contemporary men of 
different nationalities having been treated side by side, 
so as to bring out in each case something of ‘the 
differences of environment and personality, and of motive 


THE FOUR REFORMERS 


FROM ‘‘ FABLES, 


29 


BY ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON 


(LONGMANS, GREEN AND CO.) 


the old and modern masters deal with the personality of 
artists as well as with their work. In each volume the 
careers of over thirty typical painters are considered. 


and method.” The idea is both original and good, and 
the author has succeeded in bringing before his readers 
a general panoramic view of painting, beginning with the 


THE TADPOLE AND THE FROG 


FROM ‘‘ FABLES,” BY ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON 


These have been selected with the idea of unfolding the 
gradual progress of art, showing ‘‘how various motives 
have from time to time influenced artists, and how the 


(LONGMANS, GREEN AND CO.) 


work of Cimabue and ending with the latest develop- 
ments in symbolism and post-impressionism in a clear 


and interesting manner. The style is simple, and Mr. 
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Caffin has wisely declined to take the reader’s knowledge 
of technical terms for granted—a useful glossary at the 
end of each volume giving full and often lengthy definitions 
of words specially connected with art, or which, when 
employed in criticism, convey a different meaning to what 
they would if used in the orthodox way. 

Though Mr. Caffin is always an interesting cicerone, 
and generally a reliable one, there are times when his 
method of comparing the work of two contemporary 
artists leads him to draw distinctions between them which 
are hardly warranted by facts. For example, we are 
told that the contrast between Reynolds and Gains- 
borough ‘‘is almost the difference between art and art- 
lessness. Reynolds was learned in what other painters 
had done, and had reduced his own art to a system. 

Gainsborough found out almost everything for 
himself: never lost the simple, natural way of looking 
at things and people, and painted, not according to rule, 
but at the dictates of what he felt.” A further point is 
made that ‘‘ Reynolds lived in the grand world, and 
painted all the great and fashionable people of his time,” 
whereas it was Gainsborough’s ‘‘love of nature and of 
simple things, and the faculty of seeing beauty in them, 
that gave such a distinction to his work, because it was 
the expression of his own simple, lovable personality.” 
Now this is all very well, but Mr. Caffin should remember 
that Gainsborough, if not such an industrious painter of 
portraits as Reynolds, was equally fashionable. He 
basked in court favour, which was never bestowed on 
the former, and from the time he went to Bath in 1760— 
when, by the way, Beau Nash, instead of reigning as 
an ‘‘autocrat among the wits and macaronis,” was a 
decrepit old man of eighty-six living on the bounty of 
the Bath Corporation—Gainsborough had relatively as 
many titled sitters as Reynolds. His work owed nearly 
as much to the study of old masters as that of his rival, 
only his range of study was far more limited. Van Dyck 
and the Flemish masters were his great exemplars, and 
he apparently copied every fine work by the former 
master to which he could obtain access. It would have 
been no more possible for Gainsborough to have painted 
the Blue Boy without studying Van Dyck than it would 
have been for Reynolds to have painted rs. Stddons as 
the *‘ Tragic Muse” without studying Michael Angelo. 
Though Reynolds endeavoured to reduce the theory of 
art to a system in his lectures, he was far from systematic 
in the production of his pictures. The wonderful variety 
of them was only attained by constant experiments in 
methods and manners, which he continued until he ceased 
painting. Many distinctions can be pointed out between 
the work of the two artists, but Mr. Caffin has hardly hit 
upon those which are salient. 

One hardly agrees with the author’s description of 
Whistler as an artist who ‘‘was interested most in what 
could not be presented to actual sight, but suggested 
only,” for Whistler was far less concerned in the inward- 
ness of things than in their beautiful presentment. So, too, 
one may quarrel with the credit given to Raphael in the 
statement, ‘‘He not only started afresh the springs of 
Hellas, but that vast stream, derived from the Hebrews, 
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which had flooded Christian Europe, he conducted into 
Hellenic channels, He represented the Bible stories in 
Hellenic settings.” Raphael, far from being the originator 
of these movements, was only one of their later exponents. 

Other instances might be given in. which Mr. Caffin 
does not wholly grasp the salient characteristics of the 
artists whose work he touches upon; but, taken as a 
whole, the books should be decidedly helpful to students 
desirous of attaining a general comprehension of pictorial 
development. The matter they contain is always 
interesting and informative, and is of a character to 
stimulate enquiry and research. Each volume contains 
over sixty full-page illustrations, which, though unequal 
in quality, generally give an adequate idea of the pictures 
they reproduce. 

The third work of Mr. Caffin, his American Masters 
of Painting, is apparently a reprint of a series of articles 
originally published in the Vew York Sun over a decade 
ago. This is only to be discovered by a perusal of its 
contents, for no hint appears on the title-page or in the 
publisher’s note, which serves for a preface, that the book 
is not the expression of the author’s current opinions. In 
its sub-title it is described as ‘‘ being brief appreciations 
of some American painters,” a statement which disarms 
the criticism that there are other painters who have greater 
claims to mastership than several of the baker’s dozen 
included, and also explains why there is no attempt at 
chronological arrangement. It is needless to say that 
the book is well written, for even longer than ten or 
fifteen years ago Mr. Caffin had mastered an easy, fluent 
and picturesque style; but if Mr. Caffin had been writing 
the series now, it may be safely said that some of 
the views he expresses would be considerably modified. 
Even as it is, the essays are not wholly consistent in their 
standpoint. Thus in the one on Whistler we read, ‘‘Alike 
by his (Whistler’s) example and by his pungent utterances, 
he has been instrumental more than others in giving a 
guzetus to mediocrity in art, both to the bathos of the 
literary picture and to the banality of merely imitative 
painting.” This condemnation of ‘‘the literary picture ” 
is retracted a few pages later in the essay on Abbey, in 
which it is stated, ‘‘It was but yesterday, though in this 
country that is a long time ago, that American painters 
with the zeal of the neophyte were declaiming against the 
story-telling picture. Slowly there is coming a 
reaction, and we are beginning to realise that a painter is 
none the less an artist for having something to say, nay, 
may even ultimately depend for his ranking as an artist 
upon the quality of what he has to say.” Toa reader who 
enjoys looking over retrospective criticism, the book may 
not be without a certain amount of fascination, but the 
orthodox individual will probably prefer to have Mr. 
Caffin’s present-day opinions on art than to be reminded 
of what his views were ten or fifteen years ago. 


“The Book of the Bayeux Tapestry,” by Hilaire Belloc 
(Chatto & Windus, tos. 6d. net) 

IT is well to remember that the phrase ‘‘Old England,” 
though hackneyed by over-use, is no mere euphonism, for 
no other country in Europe has preserved such numerous 
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SUNDIAL EARLY SEVENTEENTH CENTURY 
FROM ‘‘ YE SUNDIAL BOOKE” (ARNOLD) 


relics of her ancient past or possesses contemporary records 
of her history extending back in unbroken sequence for 
over a thousand years. By the irony of circumstances 
one of the most ancient and interesting of these records 
is lodged on the southern side of the Channel. One 
refers to the famous Bayeux tapestry, on which is pictured 
a full, lively, and veracious account of the battle of 
Hastings and the incidents which led up to it. The 
battle was perhaps the most epoch-making event in 
modern history. Had it not been for the Norman 
invasion, the English would have remained more or less 
outside the community of Western nations and isolated 
from Western arts and sciences. The introduction of 
the Norman element into the blood of the race fired it 
with the spirit of enterprise and adventure. If there 
had been no Norman Conquest it is certain that the 
great cathedrals and minsters which now beautify the 
land would never have been built, and it is probable 
that there would have been no British Empire and no 
United States. The Bayeux tapestry thus forms a 
history of vital interest to all English-speaking people, 
and as only a comparative few have the opportunity of 
studying the original, the issue of Zhe Look of the 
Bayeux Tapestry, ‘‘presenting the complete work in 
a series of colour facsimiles,” and set out in a handy 


and inexpensive form, makes a welcome addition to the 
library. The reproductions are on too small a scale to 
show the technique of the tapestry—which, as a matter 
of fact, is not tapestry in the modern sense of the word, 
but a series of designs embroidered by hand on a piece 
of linen 207 feet long and 27 inches wide—and Mr. 
Hilaire Belloc, who gives an interesting and animated 
description of the work, solely concerns himself with the 
historical authenticity of the record and the correct 
elucidation of the various scenes it presents. He rightly 
dismisses the tradition that the tapestry was embroidered 
by Queen Matilda—which, indeed, appears to be not 
much more than a hundred years old—and produces 
strong evidence to show that the work was actually pro- 
duced between A.D. 1160 and 1200, a full century after 
the battle. Mr. Belloc thinks that the workers of the 
tapestry were guided by accounts given in twelfth-century 
documents and books, such as Wace’s poem ‘‘ Roman 
de Rou,” but he has overlooked the fact that there may 
probably have existed earlier needlework representations 
of the same event, which could have served as sources 
of inspiration. In The Antiguary for August, 1907, Mr. 
Charles Dawson quoted an eleventh-century account of 
a set of tapestry hangings dealing with the same theme 
as the Bayeux tapestry, which hung in the bedroom of 
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SIR ISAAC NEWTON’S SUNDIAL IN COLSTERWORTH CHURCH 
FROM ‘‘YE SUNDIAL BOOKE” (ARNOLD) 
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Adela, daughter of William the Conqueror. There may 
have been others of a similar character, for the Saxons 
were celebrated for their beautiful needlework, and it 
appears likely that it would be pressed into the service 
of their conquerors to depict the greatest event of their 
history. Nearly all the finer needlework of the period 
was executed in rich materials, and most of it has con- 
sequently perished at the hands of successive generations 
of plunderers. The Bayeux tapestry, having no intrinsic 
value—it is worked in coloured wools on, plain canvas— 
has fortunately survived. One may well surmise that 
its inspiration was derived from earlier reproductions 
dealing with the same theme; and that the workers, 
while clothing the characters represented in the armour 
and accoutrements of their own time, may have followed 
the earlier pieces in the general representation of the 
scenes depicted and in some of the detail—the form of 
the Saxon shields, for instance—of which they had no 
personal knowledge. 

Mr. Belloc’s account of the scenes preceding the 
battle and during its progress is written in nervous and 
fluent English, and makes a fascinating commentary 
on the series of reproductions illustrating the tapestry. 
The latter are well and clearly printed, and give as 
good an idea of the original as could be well wished 
for by the historical student. 


“G, F. Watts,” by G. K, Chesterton; ‘ Raphael” and 
“ Botticelli,” by Julia Cartwright; and “ Holbein,” by 
Ford Madox Hueffer (“ Masters of Painting Series” 
Duckworth & Co, Each 3s, 6d, net) 


So quickly does the spirit of artistic criticism change that 
few books chiefly concerned with it will bear reprinting 
after the lapse of a decade. That Mr. G. K. Chesterton’s 


account of G. F.' Watts remains as interesting as the 
day it was written says much for the charm of the writer’s 
pen and more for the permanence of his outlook; for 
it is the outlook of an author even more than the 
attraction of his style that determines whether his work 
shall be ephemeral or enduring. In art as in politics, 
writers are too apt to identify themselves with one or 
other of the warring factions to be able to attain anything 
but a very partial view of the matter. But Mr. Chesterton 
remains remote from the fray; he is not concerned with 
any artistic cults, but expounds Watts’s work from the 
impartial standpoint of the philosopher, and incidentally 
gives us, in his appreciation of the artist, an insight into 
the philosophical basis of art-criticism. 

Miss Julia Cartwright’s Raphael and Botticellé main- 
tain their interest because they are less concerned with 
criticism than with biography. They are interesting and 
well-informed accounts of the two great artists and their 
works; good to read, and good to keep as works of 
reference. Mr. Ford Madox Hueffer’s Holbein is more 
on the plane of Mr. Chesterton, yet there is a personal 
element introduced which makes it not quite so convinc- 
ing. Sometimes Mr. Hueffer is content to tell us he likes 
a work without fully informing us of his reasons, which is 
less criticism than autobiography; yet as this touch gives 
a lively animation to the work, one would not wish to 
Altogether the books are well worth 
The inclusion of thirty-two full-page photo- 
gravure plates in each volume makes them wonderful 
value at the moderate sum at which they are now issued, 
and should do much to enhance their popularity. In 
future works of this series the publishers would be well 
advised to add an index, for its absence is a serious draw- 
back to the utility of this well-mounted, clearly-printed, 
and handy-sized series. 


dispense with it. 
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SIR JOHN VAUGHAN 
AFTERWARDS FIRST EARL OF CARBERY 


From the painting by John Eykes, in the Oxenden Collection 
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THE threat of a raid on London by Zeppelins has 
not apparently chilled the heart of English collectors. 
Instead of concealing their art 
treasures in the cellars of their 


Old Masters 


at the ‘ ; 
es country houses, they are, with their 
Gallery usual generosity, lending them for 


public display in the Metropolis. 
The retrospective art exhibitions this year are con- 
sequently not inferior to their predecessors in either 
The only 
sign that the country is passing through one of the 
greatest crises in its history is to be found in the fact 
that the profits derived from the exhibitions are being 
diverted from objects connected with art to the relief 
of victims of the war. Thus the proceeds from the 
third National Loan Exhibition, held at the Grosvenor 
Gallery, will this year be given to the Ambulance 
Department of the Order of the Hospital of St. John 
of Jerusalem in England, a destination which will 
meet with general approval. The exhibition affords 
satisfactory evidence that, in spite of the much-talked- 
of depletion of English private collections for the 
benefit of American and German galleries, this country 
still remains enormously rich in fine examples by the 
old masters. On the present occasion, Mr. Francis 
Howard, instead of drawing upon the resources of art 
collectors in general, has been content to borrow the 
whole contents of his exhibition from the collections 
of a single family, generously placed at his disposal. 
Captain Archibald Morrison, of Basildon, and Mr. 
Hugh Morrison, of Fonthill, have lent the major part 
of the works shown, while the remainderare contributed 
by Mrs. Alfred Morrison, Lady St. Cyres and Miss 
Bishop. The result is an exhibition singularly varied 
in interest, in which most of the great schools of 
painting are illustrated. 

As is customary in these “old master” displays, the 
exhibition is arranged without regard for nationality 
or chronological sequence, and the consequent juxta- 
position of pictures of widely different schools of 
period is neither unsightly nor without educational 


the quantity or quality of their contents. 
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advantages. Thus the first half-dozen pictures illustrate 
nearly as many different conceptions of art on the part 
of their painters, and a comparison ot them is highly 
interesting. The earliest in point of date is a Virgin 
and Child, by Marco d’Oggione. In his time ait 
had not wholly emancipated itself from the traditions 
of the journeyman painter, one of which was that a 
painted surface should be absolutely smooth, showing 
no trace of individual brush-strokes. Hence d’Oggione’s 
work, like that of the greater men of his period, makes 
no appeal on account of its brushmanship, while it 
also lacks the zazve/é and spiritual feeling which 
distinguished the productions of the more primitive 
painters. The face of the Virgin is more strongly 
characterised than is often the case with the artist’s 
figures, but the strongest attractions of the picture are 
merely those of prettiness and high finish. D’Oggione 
was, of course, a follower of Leonardo da Vinci, who is 
here represented by a work of doubtful authenticity, 
the well-known Vora, the original from which Richard 
Cockle Lucas modelled his now famous bust. That 
this Early Victorian wax figure was accepted by Dr. 
Bode as being the actual work of Leonardo is con- 
clusive proof of the Leonardesque qualities of the 
picture from which it was copied. The figure of the 
goddess is thoroughly typical, her face wearing that 
enigmatical smile common to all the artist’s pictures of 
women, and which attained its most perfect expression 
in La Joconde. So similar, indeed, is the smile on the 
face of Flora to that of Mona Lisa, that when the first- 
named picture was sold with the Buchanan collection 
in 1846, it was catalogued as Portrait of Madame 
Jocondi, known as “ Flora.” This identification is 
not now maintained, but it serves to point out the 
likeness of the two figures. Even in these days of 
doubt it is difficult to attribute the design of the 
picture to anyone but Leonardo. The actual handi- 
work on the canvas is another matter, however ; some 
of it may be by the master, but the probability is that 
it is altogether the work of a copyist or pupil. 

In this picture, as in d’Oggione’s Virgin and Child, 
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there is no attempt to impress the brushwork with 
the personality of the painter. The delight of spon- 
taneous and autobiographic expression could only 
come when the traditions imposed upon art by the 
limitations of fresco painting were to be superseded 
by the experience gained in the use of the more 
easily handled oil vehicle. The S¢# Sebastian, by 
Guercino, which hangs next to d’Oggione’s Virgin, 
shows how much the feeling for sentient brushwork 
had gained ground during the century intervening 
between the production of the two pictures. Its 
handling is quite modern. A beautiful little picture, 
charming in both arrangement and colour, it shows 
how the artist managed, by dexterously avoiding the 
sterner realities of his theme, to invest with grace 
and prettiness the depiction of martyrdom and death, 
Passing by Nicholas Poussin’s fine but academic 
Triumph of Pan, and Claude’s Rape of Luropa, 
superb in the pure and pearly quality of its country, 
one comes to The Adoration of the Shepherds, a 
sterling work by Bassona, the first of the Venetian 
realists. Bassona was not a religious painter; he 
produced transcripts of the everyday life around him, 
and labelled them with biblical titles, because biblical 
themes were fashionable. The picture shows an 
Italian peasant woman showing her babe to a group 
of Italian shepherds. There is no attempt at idealism 
or to invest St. Joseph or the Virgin Mary with any 
mental or ethical traits to distinguish them from 
ordinary peasants. Considered as a religious picture 
the work is a failure, but taking it for what it is, 
a realistic rendering of contemporary life, little 
fault can be found with it. The colour is strong and 
resonant, the composition well arranged, and the 
landscape painted with a sympathetic perception for 
its natural beauties which no other Italian artist of 
the time could rival. 

Rembrandt’s portrait of Ephraim Bonus, ina black 
embroidered dress and a broad-brimmed hat, is an 
important example of the artist, but by no means 
one of his best. It is dated 1643, the year after the 
production of Zhe Sortie of the Banning Cock Com- 
pany, better known as Zhe Night Watch. 
trace a certain affinity in the lighting of the two 
pictures, which in the portrait falls full on the face of 
the subject, leaving much of his costume and the 
The details of the man’s 
dress are given with great minuteness, and the hand- 
ling consequently lacks the breadth of Rembrandt’s 
later work. It is this lack which impairs the homo- 
geneity of the picture. 


One can 


background in shadow. 


The canvas marks a transition 
stage in his career, when he was still halting between 
two opinions. The demand of the time was for highly 
finished and laboured work, and took little account of 
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the realisation of light and atmosphere, both of which 
matters were then occupying Rembrandt’s deepest 
concern. He endeavoured to gratify the desire of his 
patrons while progressing towards the attainment of his 
own artistic aspirations. But the two ideals are incon- 
sistent ; hence, while there are many fine passages in 


the picture, the general effect is that its conception and 
‘ execution are not thoroughly in unison. 


The second 


example of Rembrandt—a picture of Hendrickye Stoffels, 
in a White Cloak, after bathing—belongs to about a 
decade later, when the artist had fully found himself. 
Not being a commission, he had no one’s tastes to 
gratify but his own, and the result is a masterpiece, 
broadly and firmly handled, full of tenderly suffused 
light, and superbly atmospheric. 

Near to the last-named work hangs the Portrait 
of a Man, which Mr. Walter Sickert, in his preface to 
the catalogue, describes as ‘‘ perhaps the finest and 
freest Van Dyck head in existence.” This eulogy, 
though erring on the side of exaggeration, is not 
wholly undeserved. The work is a finished sketch 
painted with verve and gusto, and set down with a 
realism unusual to Van Dyck. Compared with it, his 
other example here—the portraits of Dorothy, Countess 
of Leicester, and her sister, Lucy, Countess of Carlisle— 
looks affected and artificial. Ze Holy Family, by 
Rubens, is marred by similar traits. One turns in 
relief from the contemplation of its over-ripe beauties, 
posturing as angels or madonnas, to the sketch for 
the large picture of Zhe Four Evangelists setting forth 
to Preach the Gospel, now at Grosvenor House, a 
decorative arrangement, in which the evangelists are 
pictured beneath a sort of portico with a column on 
each side. The figures are dignified, and brushed in 
with delightful ease. 

Thereare several royal portraits. That of Louis XIII., 
by Philip de Champagne, a duplicate of one in the 
Louvre, is one of the most interesting. Champagne 
does not rank among the greater masters, but he was 
truthful and possessed great manipulative dexterity, 
both of which qualities are revealed in this work. 
The costume and accessories are superbly rendered, 
but are not combined into a fine decorative scheme, 
as they would have been in the hands of an artist 
like Van Dyck. The latter, too, would have made 
a more regal figure of the king. Champagne has 
been content to paint him as he was. Imposing as 
he looks on first appearance, the spectator carries 
away with him the impression of an irresolute and 
weak-kneed man, possessed of neither real dignity nor 
The portrait by Goya of Charles III. of 
Spain is a duplicate of one in the Prado, but the 
English work is more probably the original, for during 
the Napoleonic war it was looted from the Prado, and 
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ARTICLE IL. 
Her Majesty the Qucen of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Treland, 
His Majesty the Emperor of Austria, King of Hungary and Bohemia, His Majesty 
the King of the French, His Majesty the King of Prussia, and Eis Majesty the 
Kimperor of all the Russias, declare, that the Articles mentioned inthe preceding 
Article, are considered as having the same force and validity as if they were textually 
inserted in the present Act, and that they are thus placed under the guarantee of 


their suid Majesties, 


ARTICLE VIL. 
Belgium, withia the limits specified in Articles 1, IL, and TV. shall form 


an independent and perpetually neutral State. 


neutrality towards all other States. 


THE ‘‘SCRAP OF PAPER” 


the one now hanging in the Palace was subsequently 
substituted. The picture, in its cruel, sardonic real- 
ism, borders perilously on caricature. The king, with 
huge nose and sunken jaws, the ungainliness of his 
figure accentuated by the ribbon of a knightly order 
he wears across his breast over ordinary morning 
costume, looks an utterly contemptible figure. Goya 
shows neither respect for his office nor his person, 
unmercifully holding him up to ridicule. That the 
portrait was a serious one is shown by the perfect 
realisation of the entire picture, which is painted with 
a strength, sureness of touch, and power of charac- 
terisation which Goya has never excelled. Another 
Spanish portrait is Sir Antonio Moro’s £izadbeth of 
Valois, Queen of Spain, Third Wife of Philip LI. This, 
too, is realistic, but the realism is of a more courtly 
nature. The artist has lavished his skill in picturing 
the young queen’s sumptuous costume, richly deco- 
rated with jewels, omitting not an iota of its gorgeous- 
ness; but he was great enough to subordinate the 
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interest of these to the general scheme of his work. 
Framed in a dark background, the rich crimson 
and white dress and jewelled headgear of the queen 
form a perfect setting for her young and troubled 
countenance. To be wife of Philip II., a man desti- 
tute of love, pity, and good faith, who regarded with 
suspicion and hatred those who should have been 
nearest and dearest to him, was an untimely fate for 
any girl. Moro, all unconsciously, has revealed the 
tragedy of it. 

Hobbema’s Wooded Landscape is a carefully painted 
work, well arranged, transparent in colour, and cool 
in tone. The last-named characteristic, however, is 
almost carried to excess, for there is no suggestion of 
warmth in the patches of sunshine which give relief to 
the middle distance. Compared to Constable’s famous 
Lock, which hangs in the next gallery, in which every 
leaf is shimmering with light, it looks formal and 
spiritless, as though the artist felt no great zest in his 


work. Constable’s picture, on the other hand, has an 
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irresistible feeling of joyousness. His own description 
of it, contained in a letter dated April 13th, 1825, to 
Archdeacon Fisher, can hardly be bettered: “ My 
Lock is now on the easel; it is silvery, windy, and 
delicious ; all health and the absence of everything 
stagnant, and is wonderfully got together.” The last 
criticism is the only one to which exception might be 
taken. The details in parts of the picture are a little 
obtrusive. In his later and broader work Constable 
attained a more thorough homogeneity by greater 
generalisation, but in no picture does he give a more 
fresh or vivid impression of English scenery. The 
two fine Turners, Pofe’s Villa on the Thames at 
Teddington, and An Autumnal Morning, or Thomson's 
olian Harp, \ook conventional in comparison. In 
both of them Turner shows himself under the influ- 
ence of Claude, and less desirous of reproducing 
nature than of interpreting according to the classical 
spirit. Pofe’s Villa is hardly more distinctively 
English in its characteristics than the Autumnal 
Morning, which appears to be an ideal Italian land- 
scape inspired in its composition by the view of the 
Thames from Richmond Hill. Both works are 
soundly painted, and are characterised by warm 
though restrained colour. They are fine examples of 
their period, but it was not the period in which the 
artist had wholly slipped his leading-strings. 

Other English pictures include examples by artists 
whose work is not often on exhibition. One of these 
is Sir Nathaniel Dance, R.A., whose full-length Por- 
trait of David Garrick again illustrates the fact that 
among the contemporaries of Reynolds and Gains- 
borough were a number of artists whose work, if not 
equally great, is at least worthy of comparison with 
that of these more illustrious masters. Dance was a 
man of great talent, who, if he had not married a rich 
wife and abandoned art, would have obtained a dis- 
tinguished position asa painter. His David Garrick, 
which must not be confounded with his engraved por- 
trait of the same actor as Richard III., in Sir Watkin 
Willams Wynne’s possession, is one of the most 
attractive likenesses of the little great man, and pro- 
bably gives a more truthful idea of how he appeared 
off the stage than the more flattering presentments of 
Reynolds. It is painted in a fluent, finished style, the 
colouring is suave and harmonious, and there is a 
The figure of Garrick is 
dignified, but is not without a certain element of pom- 
posity, which, judging from contemporary accounts, 


good sense of atmosphere. 


was true to life. The artist has also revealed that he 
was not a large man, but a few inches below the 
normal standard. These truths, probably set down 
unintentionally, give a unique biographical interest to 
the likeness. It may have been painted to replace the 
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one at Wynnestay, already mentioned. The latter, 
painted in 1771, had been commissioned by Garrick, 
who was to pay a hundred guineas for it. Dance, 
however, receiving an offer of one hundred and fifty 
for the work from Sir Watkin, promptly accepted it, 
without even going through the form of Garrick’s 
consent. 

Charles Gilbert Stuart is another artist whose merits 
have only lately been discovered. The Portrait of 
Cruden, formerly attributed to Romney, has now been 
set downto him. The attribution is in all probability 
correct, for the quiet and restrained scheme of colour 
coincides with what is known of the American artist’s 
work. Stuart, in spite of his undeniable power, was 
characterised all his life by the failings and virtues of 
an amateur. He could only paint what he enjoyed 
painting, and preferred to leave his pictures unfinished 
when their completion promised to involve him in 
difficulties. The Cvwden is an example of this. The 
restrained colour-scheme is thoroughly artistic, the 
handling broad and fluent, but one feels the conviction 
that the artist’s original conception is not thoroughly 
consummated. Two pictures by H. W. Pickersgill, 
R.A., show him as a follower of Lawrence, without 
that artist’s power of making his sitters fascinating. 
The works look over-painted, and their interest is 
scattered owing to flesh, draperies, and accessories 
all being rendered with the same strength. Several 
examples by West only show him as a laboured 
painter whose works lack the saving grace of atmos- 
phere. One of the many self portraits of Reynolds— 
this was the one painted for Mr. Welsh Porter in 
1780—is marked by good colour and rich impasto, 
while a Portrait of Lady Mary Morrison, by Mr. 
Glyn Philpot, one of the few modern works which 
has strayed into the exhibition, holds its own very 
well among the distinguished company by which it 
is environed. 

The only example of the Early Flemish school is 
the important triptych attributed to Hans Memling, 
which was exhibited at the Grafton Gallery in rorr. 
The Early German school is somewhat better repre- 
sented. An exquisite water-colour of a bird’s wing 
shows Albert Diirer’s unequalled manipulative dex- 
terity. It is executed with wonderful delicacy and 
precision, while the colouring is almost as brilliant 
as the day it was painted. This work, though slight, 
would, like Giotto’s famous ©, be a sufficient 
credential of Diirer’s mastery. A Portrait of a 
Gentleman, supposed to be Sir Henry Guildford, is 
given to Bartolomaus Bruyn, of Cologne, an artist 
who must not be confounded with Cornelius De 
Bruyn, the Dutchman. The work shows a fine sense 
for colour, is well characterised, and finished with 
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that scrupulous care which characterises the work 
of Holbein and his school. It is almost, but not 
quite, worthy of the master himself. Anether good 
example of the same school is a Portrait of a Gentle- 
man by Christoph Amberger, while an interesting 
panel by an English artist following in the tradition 
gives what is obviously a life-like portrait of the 
crafty and covetous Sir John Popham, of Littlecote, 
who is said to have acquired his mansion and estate 
as a bribe for shielding William Darell—best known 
to fame as Wild Darell—from the consequences of 
a peculiarly atrocious murder. 

A pair of Watteaus, Ze Concert Champétre—a 
beautiful harmony of silvery tones relieved by some 
delicate pinks—and A Garden Scene, adequately 
represent this important master. Other examples of 
the French school include A Girl in a White Dress, 
a pretty. but somewhat laboured work by Greuze, 
and a finely painted costume picture of either 
Louis XV. when Dauphin, or the Duc de Maine, by 
Rigaud. The Dutch school is strongly represented, 
half a dozen David Teniers of the highest quality, 
a fine Albert Cuyp, and a small but superbly painted 
landscape by Paul Potter being among the attractions, 
which also include good examples by Gerard Dow, 
Ostade, Karl du Jardin, J. van der Heyden, and 
others. 


The seventeen examples of retrospective art as- 
sembled in the galleries of Messrs. Colnaghi and 
Obach (144-146, New Bond St.) 
were all works of fine quality, 
and included several which rank 
among the best productions of 
their artists. The two Kit-Cat 
portraits by Sir Henry Raeburn of Alexander Carre 
of Caverse and Anne Boswell, Wife of Alexander 
Carre of Caverse and Nisbet, both come within this 
category. This is the more remarkable as neither of 
the works appear to have been exhibited before, or 
to be recorded in any printed records of the artist’s 
works. Mr. Carr is one of Raeburn’s typical men. 
The flesh-tones of his stout, resolute, heavy-jawed 
face are set down with delightful gusto, and perfectly 
observed and realised. His blue coat and white 
spotted waistcoat form an appropriate foil to their 
warm hues; while the forcible characterisation and 
the frank enjoyment expressed in the fluent and solid 
brushwork show that Raeburn was thoroughly at 
home with his sitter. His ladies’ portraits are gene- 
rally wanting in this respect. He rarely shows himself 
at ease with a young woman, and one suspects that 
some of the blooming Scottish beauties, whose out- 
ward semblance was set down with consummate art, 
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both bored the artist and felt bored themselves while 
they were sitting for their portraits. There is none of 
this feeling displayed in the portrait of Anne Boswell. 
Hers is a fascinating rather than a beautiful face, her 
chief charms being her fresh complexion, dark, viva- 
cious eyes, and animated expression. 
caught the latter admirably. There is a fine quality 
of paintwork throughout the picture, and the deep, 
lustrous blacks of the sitter’s shawl just provide the 
contrast needed to set in tone the carnations of her 
face. Besides the deft manipulation of these two 
portraits, the Coy Chi/d, the only example by Romney, 
appears at first sight clumsily handled, but a closer 
inspection reveals the sentient quality of the brush- 
work, It is a swift study, probably painted at a single 
sitting, but the half-frightened, half-arch expression 
of the little girl is inimitably rendered. The picture 
ranks as one of the artist’s happiest realisations of 
childhood. Another English portrait, that of Viscount 
Hampden, by Gainsborough, shows both the fine 
colour-sense and the curiously thin impasto of this 
artist, which combines the brilliancy and refinement 
of water-colour with the permanency of oil. Rem- 
brandt’s Portrait of a Young Man is another un- 
chronicled picture; one among the many reposing 
in quiet country houses whose owners, while well 
aware of the value of their treasures, maintain a dis- 
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creet reticence regarding them, and so escape requests 
for their loan to public exhibitions. The canvas in- 
vites comparison with Franz Hals’s Laughing Cavalier 
as one of the few works in which a man broadly 
smiling has been pictured without the effect becoming 
tiresome. ‘This man, however, is no polite gallant, 
but a roguish-looking plebeian, who has no claims to 
gentility. The face is finely characterised, while the 
broad, sentient brushwork and admirable lighting 
mark it as one of the finer examples of the artist’s 
later period. The Letter Writer and Letter Received, 
by Gabriel Metsu, show the influence of Ver Meer, 
and almost rival the best works of that artist in their 
superb atmospheric quality. The colour-scheme of 
the Letter Received is in a light key, and there is an 
absence of the rich tones which generally characterise 
Metsu’s work; the companion picture, however, is 
painted with the full strength of the artistic palette. 
In each work the detail is rendered with great minute- 
ness and a full appreciation of its individual beauty, 
without in any way marring the unity of the whole 
conception. 
the exhibition are a good Chardin, Turner’s fine 
Venice, Campo Santo, and examples by Teniers, 
Ruysdael, and Wouvermans. 

In another room in the same galleries an inter- 
esting collection of old fans and drawings on silk, 
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by the late Charles Conder and Miss Mary Davis, 
were on view. The proceeds of both exhibitions go 
in aid of the Queen’s ‘‘ Work for Women” Fund and 
the Australian Contingent Association. 


THE autumn exhibition of paintings and water- 
colours at the Goupil Gallery merits the distinction 
of being one of the few London 


Autumn artistic displays opened since the 
eon commencement of the war which 
a e 


has not been held -for the benefit 
of some charity connected with the 
latter event. While not depreciating the generosity 
of the artists and proprietors of galleries who have 
contributed liberally in this way to various funds, it is 
as well to recognise, as must be recognised soon, that 
artists and art dealers are among the greatest sufferers 
from the war, and that they have a right to claim the 
support of the well-to-do public on their own account. 
In eighteenth-century England it was the boast of 
the country that art and commerce flourished despite 
the incidence of a prolonged and desperate struggle 
for existence against a foe relatively far stronger than 
our enemy to-day. If at the present time we allowed 
our arts to decay for want of support, it would show 
that we want something of the confidence and hardi- 
hood of our forefathers. 

The exhibition this year was held on a smaller scale 
than usual, but was little shortcoming in the quality 
or variety of the work shown. Among the drawings 
may be noted Miss Thea Proctor’s Australian Spring, 
with its effect of vivid semi-tropical sunlight; Miss 
Norna Labouchere’s clever head in pastel entitled 
Burnished Copper; Mr. E. K. Saurin’s Decoration, 
in which he had cleverly utilised the bright colouring 
and arbitrary forms of a post-impressionist figure 
composition to produce a piece of pure and effective 
decoration; Mr. H. Bellingham-Smith’s Romance, a 
dream-like echo of Watteau; and Mr. A. W. Rich’s 
Oil Tanks, a small drawing, simply composed, but 
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impressive by reason of its fine colour and largeness 
of feeling. 

The oil-paintings included four figure studies by 
Mr. Augustus E. John, all of which were beautifully 
conceived and set down on canvas without affectation. 
Perhaps the most attractive of them was Reading 
Aloud on the Moors, a figure of a woman pictured with 
dignity and grace, the flowing lines of her draperies 
recalling the feeling of some of the early Florentine 
masters. An Interior, by Mr. Harold Knight, was a 
carefully painted arrangement in whites set off by the 
rich green dress of the occupant of the apartment 
depicted. White, too, was the principal component 
in Mr. A. H. Fullwood’s Sussex Chalk Hole. His 
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whites, however, were full of subtle colour and beauti- 
ful gradations of tone. Mr. Louis Sargent’s Late 
Afternoon, Kynance, showed the placid waters of the 
little cove jewelled with evening sunlight and environed 
by rocks of every imaginable hue. The effect, a sus- 
tained glow of colour, was rich and tranquil without 
being in the least degree garish. Refugees, by Miss Betty 
Fagan, showed a happy-looking baby placidly repos- 
ing in the lap of her Belgian nurse in a quiet garden. 
The colouring was tender and truthful, and the effect 
of the sunlit atmosphere well rendered. Le Petit Fort, 
by Mr. W. G. von Glehn, a representation of two 
small schooners in a southern port, was cleverly 
painted, but wanting in interest and animation. Mrs. 
Laura Knight in Zhe Fall of the Curtain and Motley 
showed a couple of stage effects, in which the artificial 
lighting and the bright-hued costumes of the per- 
formers afforded her the opportunity for brilliant 
colour effects. 

Among other works shown in the gallery below were 
some drawings by the Belgian artist M. A. Marcette, 
which at the present time possess a topical interest. 
One of a Canal in Flanders, a tenderly luminous 
effect, showing a placid reach of water bordered by 
grassy banks, marks the scene of some of the fiercest 
fighting which has taken place round Dixmude. A 
view of Ostend, a delicate harmony in white, lighted 
up with gleams of red and blue and other bright 
colours—suggested rather than expressed—depicts the 
watering-place at the height of its gaiety. A third 
drawing, a Belgian coast scene, with a long jetty 
stretching far out into a rough sea, was quite different 
in treatment from either of the others, the colour- 
scheme being one of dark greys and blacks, relieved 
by the whites of the sea foam and the lighter greys of 
the stones of the jetty. The brushwork was strong and 
sentient, and the effect of the rough sea and lowering 
sky realised with great power. 


THROUGH the courtesy of the Fine Arts Publishing 
Company (Green Street, Leicester Square), we are able 


The Sento of to give an illustration of the famous 


Paper” “scrap of paper” which helped 
(The Fine Arts to involve England in the greatest 
Publishing war in history. It is taken from the 
Company reproduction of the original treaty 
5s. net) 


guaranteeing the neutrality of Bel- 
gium, which is now being sold for the benefit of 
the Prince of Wales’s Fund. The reproduction is 
admirably executed, it is issued at a moderate price, 
and, considering the deserving character of the charity 
on account of which it is published, and the great 
historical interest of the original document, it deserves 
to command a very wide sale. 


Special Notice 


Enguirigs should be made upon the coupon which will be found in the advertisement pages. While, 


owing to our enormous correspondence and the fact that every number of THE Connoisseur is printed a 
month in advance, it is impossible for us to guarantee in every case a prompt reply in these columns, an 
immediate reply will be sent by post to all readers who desire it, upon payment of a nominal fee. Expert 
opinions and valuations can be supplied when objects are sent to our offices for inspection, and, where 
necessary, arrangements can be made for an expert to examine single objects and collections in the country 
and give advice, the fee in ali cases to be arranged beforehand. Objects sent to us may be insured whilst 
they are in our possession, at a moderate cost. All communications and goods should be addressed to the 
“Manager of Enquiry Dept., THE CoNNoISSEUR, 35-39, Maddox Street, W.” 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS 


Books. ‘Cottage Children,” by H. Birche, after Gains- 
‘‘Bible,’’ by Christopher Barker, London, 1589.— borough. — Ag,052 (Newcastle-on-Tyne). —If this is an 
A9g,013 (Grimsby). —As your copy of this edition is incomplete, original impression, it should be worth several pounds ; but 
it is practically valueless. we should require to see it before appraising a definite sum. 
‘“Boys and Dogs.’’—The value in this case depends upon 
‘*Byron’s Works,” Murray, London, 1818. — whether the print is the original impression, or the reprint 
Ag,016 (Nottingham).—Your six-volume edition of Byron's published in the following year. In any case, if in good 
Works is only worth a few shillings. condition, we may estimate the value roughly at about 45 or £6. 
‘‘The Vicar of Wakefield,’’ 2 vols., Harrison, ‘‘The Death of the Wolf.’’—Ag,058 (Ipswich).—As 
London, 1780.—A9,045 (Bournemouth).—The value of this stated in a former issue, this coloured engraving by W. Annis, 
depends largely upon the quality of the plates. Otherwise the after J. Ward, is not a popular subject. The value would prob- 
amount would be quite small. ably not exceed from £5 to £10, according to the state of 
‘* Maps,’’ by Wm. Berry, at the sign of ye Globe, ne a eaicale 
London, 1680 to 1705.—Ag,111 (Cardiff), There is some Japanese Prints.—Ag9,073 (Chicago).—Generally speak- 
demand for maps of this description, but we must see a ing, prints such as the triptych, Zady’s Boat Play at Sumida 
specimen before appraising a definite value. River in Tokio, by Hiroshige, do not realise more than from 
410 to £15 each when put up to auction. 
Engravings and Etchings. Etching, by Meryon.—Ao,097 (Glasgow).— If the etching 
‘¢ Jewish Rabbi,’’ by Richeton, after Rembrandt. of Notre Dame, Paris, is a genuine early impression, it is worth 


; ; 7, 30 at least. Mezzotint, by S. Cousins 
—A8,972 (Marple).—The values of this etching and of Van from £20 to £30 at e ’ ’ 
Dyck, after that artist, by Courtry, are about IOs. each. after Millais.—J his 1S of small value to a collector. 


‘‘Rembrandt’s Marriage,’ by S. W. Reynolds, 
after Rembrandt.—Ag,003 (Nuneaton),— The value of your 
mezzotint of the above denomination is about 25s. 


‘¢‘Caroline of Lichfield,’’ by J. Dean, after J. 
Hoppner.—Ag, 103 (Swaitham).—If this isa genuine example 
it is extremely rare, as few specimens appear in the market. A 
fine, genuine impression would readily fetch £100 to £150, but 

‘¢‘Mrs. Jordan as ‘ Matilda,’’’ by H. Cook, after the subject has heen frequently reproduced, and we cannot 
Hoppner, 1832.—Ag,o19 (Dublin).—Your print is of the pronounce an opinion as to authenticity in this case without an 
wrong period, being worth £1 to 30s. at most. inspection. 


oe 
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Furniture, 


Henry VIII. Chest. — A8,927 (Hartford). — The photo 
shows an oak chest with heads protruding from the panels in the 
style which became fashionable during the reign of Henry VIII. 
It is not easy to judge froma photograph only, but assuming 
the chest to be a fine, genuine example, of which it certainly has 
the appearance, we should estimate its value as being certainly 
not less than £50, and probably a great deal more. 


‘“¢ Monk’s’’ Chair.—A8,931 (Grimsby).—Although made 
in the style of a fifteenth-century convertible chair-table, we 
fear that your specimen is a modern reproduction. A chair of 
this type and period is excessively scarce, so that, had yours 
been a genuine example, we should have appraised its value as 
being anything between £40 and £50, according to condition. 
A really fine, genuine example in the best state and design 
would not have been obtainable even at this sum, given that 
there was such a piece on the market.! 


Table.—A8,999 (Lancaster).— Your oak table is an interest- 
ing specimen of English early seventeenth-century work, and, 
assuming it to be genuine, we should estimate its value as being 
between £15 and £20, as the carving of the bulbed legs is fine 
and unrestrained. 


Oak Arm Chair, dated 1633.—Ag9,114 (Oak, Yorks.).— 
So far as we can judge from your photograph, the chair is of 
genuine seventeenth-century manufacture, although it is impos- 
sible to say whether the pyramidal top, which bears the date, 
formed a part of the original structure, without an inspection. 
The value under normal conditions, assuming the chair to 
be genuine, might be anything from £8 to £15, but the photo- 
graph is not sufficiently good to permit of our appraising a more 
exact amount. 


Naval and Military Prints. 


“¢Victors of the Nile,’’ and three others, after 
R. Smirke, R.A.—Ag,044 (East Finchley).—Judging from 
the photographs, your four engravings are worth about aon 
each. 


‘*The Death of Wolfe,” by Woollett.—Ag,050 (South 
Hackney).—The value of this print, and of Bartolozzi’s Death of 
Chatham, as described, is about 30s. apiece. 


‘**The Deserter,’’ set of four plates.—Ag,071 (Zwolle, 
Holland), and Ag,o74 (Newcastle).—A genuine complete set of 
this denomination is valuable, say £50 or £60, but it has been 
so frequently reproduced that we should require to see your 
examples before appraising any {definite sum. 


Coloured Prints of the Crimean War (Paris).— 
Ag,089 (Drogheda).—Approximately, we should place the value 
of the four prints at about £5 the set, but we should require to 
see them before giving a further opinion. 


‘Storming of Seringatapam,”’ by Porter.—Ag,094 
(Scarborough). Both this and the Death of General Abercrombie 
are worth from 25s. to 30s. each. 


Objets; d’ Art. 


Buddhist Figure.—A8,876 (York).—The wooden figure 
represents one of the lesser divinities of that form of Buddhism 
which prevails in China and Thibet. It is not of great age, and 
is somewhat coarsely executed; such figures are common and 
are not widely collected, the museums being well supplied with 
specimens. The market value is small, and if put up to auction 
the piece would not attract attention ; nevertheless, we have 
known specimens of a like nature to fetch £2 or £3 apiece, and 
should estimate the value of yours as being about £2 Ios. 


Bead Purse.—A8,877 (Southport).—This is a very excellent 
specimen, made about the period of Queen Anne. Bead purses 
are not in such demand as those of fine needlework of the same 
period, but this being somewhat exceptional, we should appraise 
as being worth about £4. 


Box bearing the Drake Arms.—A8,888 (Newcastle-on- 
Tyne).—The oval box bearing the arms of Drake is one of a 


number made for that family in the time of Queen Anne by a 
well-known worker in horn, J. Obrisset. The device at the top 
represents Sir Francis Drake’s ships being drawn round the 
world by the hand of God. There is a similar box at the 
British Museum, but as your specimen is fairly common, it can- 
not be reckoned high in value, although a collector might give 
£8 or £10 for a good example such as this. 


Pewter Pot. — A8,891 (East Dereham). — The so-called 
pewter coffee-pot is not Chinese, but more probably Burmese, 
mixed metal, of a type that is not very sa'eable, but which 
might realise 30s. 


Pewterers.—A8,895 (London, W.).—Thomas Burton be- 
came Steward of the Pewterers’ Company in 1562, and Renter 
Warden in 1569. Robert Burton held the same offices in 1612 
and 1619 respectively, whilst in 1668 and 1675 they fell to 
William Burton, who became Upper Warden in 1680 and 
Master in 1685. 


“Etruscan Gold Earrings.—A8,898 (London, N.W.).— 
Although not quite the same size, these gold earrings are un- 
doubtedly intended to be a pair, the irregularity of shape being 
often observable in ancient work, and were probably discovered 
in an Etruscan tomb. They are of characteristic workmanship, 
and probably date from the seventh or eighth century B.C. 
Such objects are fairly common, and under normal conditions 
would be worth from £3 Ios. to £4 Ios. to a private purchaser. 


Restoration of Egyptian Statuette.— A8,899 (Quin, 
co. Clare).—The wood itself having been scorched, we know of 
no remedy. If the marks are to be taken out, it can only be 
done by removing the ancient surface of the wood, so that what 
remains is, in a sense, new wood, and the antiquity is destroyed 
to a great extent. This case is quite different from removing a 
stain produced by smoke or ink, for instance; but the scorching 
has altered the substance, therefore you had better leave it alone. 


Paintings and Painters. 


‘“‘Interior of a Guard-room,” by D. Teniers.— 
A8,743 (Ipswich). — The picture you mention was sold at 
Christie’s, 13th Tune, 1913, for £2,100. It was painted on 
a panel, 234 in. by 334 in. 


George Swann.—A8,747 (Putney).— George Swann, of 
Cambridge, was an occasional painter in water-colours of semi- 
architectural subjects, and is also believed to have executed one 
or two pencil portraits. He died during the ’seventies. 


Il Greco. — A8,754 (Hammersmith). — By this name is 
recognised the work of Domenico Theotocopuli, a pupil of 
Titian, who was born cerca 1548, and died 1631, at Toledo, 
Spain. He painted portraits and historical subjects. 


Landscape.—A8,967 (Sydney, Australia).—Under the cir- 
cumstances it would be quite impossible for us to appraise a 
value to this painting without an inspection of the original. 


Italian Seventeenth-century Subject. — A8,969 
(Sheffield).—This painting appears to represent a Pelgvim bear- 
eng his Staff, and has been cut from a very much larger painting. 
It is the work of an Italian artist living in the first part of the 
seventeenth century. It is well painted, and, if not of any 
particular value, is artistically a work of some interest, A 
century ago it would probably have been worth even from £60 
to £100, but at the present time its value in the London market 
would probably not exceed a couple of pounds, as works of this 
type are not now much in favour with collectors. 


Subject attributed to Wilkie.—Ag9,083 (Kirkcaldy).— 
Judging from the photograph, the painting is certainly of the 
Wilkie school, and is attractive in parts, although the figures in 
the background are not first class. We cannot value the picture 
without an inspection, but should you merely desire to identify 
it, we should be pleased to reproduce the photo in our NoTEs 
AND QUERIES columns at the usual charge of ros. 6d. 


Answers to Correspondents 


Pottery and Porcelain. 


Chinese Snuff-Bottle.—A8,623 (Southport). —The small 
Chinese porcelain snuff-bottle is of the Kien-Lung period (1736- 
1796), and, although chipped, is of good quality, and should 
be worth £3. 


Dresden Service.—A8,632 (Corbridge-on-Tyne).—There 
is little doubt that the service is of Dresden porcelain, although 
it is true that the Worcester potters sometimes used the Dresden 
mark. The forms of some of the pieces point to a continental 
rather than to an English origin, so that the service is probably 
Dresden, dating from the latter part of the eighteenth century, 
and worth from £30 to £35. 


_ Jug, dated 1643.—A8,633 (Heybridge).—This is a very 
interesting specimen of Lambeth Delft, value, say, about 430. 
A very similar jug is in the British Museum. 


Armorial Service.—A8,641 (Frodsham).—The service is 
undoubtedly Oriental, and if we had no information concerning 
it, we should have inclined to the impression that it was probably 
made in or about Canton to the order of an English family 
during the eighteenth century. Numerous dinner and other 
services, in many cases bearing coats of arms, monograms, etc., 
were made for Europe, the Chinese copying the designs sent 
out to them very faithfully. Years ago some people thought 
_ that this type of ware was made at Lowestoft, an idea to which 
Chaffers gave some encouragement in his big book, but we 
know now that Lowestoft porcelain was soft paste. A few 
pieces may have been copied there to make up broken sets, but 
there is no evidence of this in the present case. The three 
pieces are hard-paste Oriental, with no appreciable difference of 
texture. Theservice is too plain to have much value; collectors 
want fine armorials of brilliant colour, and we should not 
reckon your specimens as being worth more than 2s. or 3s. apiece. 


Raeren Jug.—A8,645 (Preston). — This jug is described 
as ‘old majolica,” but from an inspection of the photograph 
alone, we are convinced that it is not of this ware, and very 
much doubt if it is old. The jug appears to be stoneware, and 
the style is like that made at Raeren (Duchy of Limburg) in 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. The specimen under 
discussion bears the date 1590, but that proves nothing, as 
modern copies, dates and all, are exceedingly common. The 
peculiar annular form of the body of this jug places it in the 
class known to collectors as ‘‘ Ringkriige.” If there is any 
reason to suppose that the piece is genuine, we should advise 
that it be sent up for a final opinion, as, if old, it might fetch 
430; but if modern, not so many shillings. 


Leeds Teapot.—A8,657 (London, W.)—It is a great pity 
that the teapot is so imperfect, as, in good condition, it would 
be a very desirable specimen of Leeds cream ware, probably quite 
130 years old. The initials ‘‘ P. I.” scratched on the base are 
not a factory mark, but probably those of a workman, and may 


point to the service having been specially ordered. In its 
present mutilated condition the teapot is worth very little ; but 
as it belongs to a set, it would be worth while to have the cover 
and handle judiciously restored. 


Worcester Service. — A8,663 (London, S.W.).—These 
are Worcester of the best period (Dr. Wall period), powder-blue 
ground with fan-shaped compartments painted with flowers. 
The value of the seven pieces is about £30. 


Armorial Dessert Service.—A8,665 (Kew).—This ser- 
vice was evidently made to order for the family whose crest 
appears on the border. The service much resembles the fine 
productions of Rose of Coalport, and, in the absence of evidence 
to the contrary, we should put it down to that factory. The 
date may be about 1840-50, and we should estimate the value 
as being from £40 to £50. 


+ Spode Service.—A8,697 (Largs).—Judging from your des- 
cription, the service belongs to the late Spode period, and, 
under normal conditions, should realise about 424. 


Vase, marked H.C. 671.—A8,766 (Southport).—Your 
vase is Staffordshire, about 1850. The value is quite nominal. 


Wedgwood Pearl Plates.—A8,872 (Starcross). You are 
quite correct in thinking that the plates are modern Wedgwood, 
of nominal value. 


Old Bristol Teapot.—Ag,0o07 (Bristol).—If genuine, 
your teapot is worth a pound or so, but it would be difficult to 
dispose of it if it is incomplete. 


Dresden Plate, etc.—Ag,o008 (Madrid).—Judging from 
the photograph sent to us, the pieces are probably modern 
Dresden, but it is impossible to say definitely without an in- 
spection. The cracked plate with a woman’s head painted on 
it is modern, and of no value. 


Liverpool Tea Service.—Ag,040 (Higham Ferrers).—If, 
as it would appear from the photograph, the service is of Liver- 
pool transfer ware, it may be of some value, but we should 
require to see a specimen piece before appraising a definite value. 


Fulham Jug.—Ag,o041 (Chudleigh).—It is quite impossible 
to tell definitely from your sketch, but, judging from the 
description, the jug would appear to be of early Fulham manu- 
facture. We cannot value the piece without an inspection, but 
the amount is probably quite moderate. 


Salopian Tea Service.—Ag,099 (Upper Tooting).—It 
is quite possible that your china is Salopian, but as the mark 
described was used by other factories, it would be necessary for 
us to see a specimen piece. 


Chelsea Anchor Mark.—Ag,117 (Berwick-on-Tweed).— 
Yes, the gold anchor mark with a plain shank is found on 
genuine Chelsea ware. 
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Hippen History in THE Puptic Recorps 


BY RICHARD HOLWORTHY, F.S.G. 


In the Public Record Office are some millions of 
documents, the contents of which are quite unknown to 
many interested in history, biography, and genealogy, 
who are unable to make an adequate search, principally 
owing to their vastness and the expenditure of both time 
and money necessary to such an undertaking. Amongst 
the most interesting of these documents are depositions, 
of which there are several series, the most valuable part 
of them, viz., the witnesses, being quite unindexed. The 
information to be obtained is of the greatest value to the 
antiquary, as in practically every suit the full name, 
residence, age, and occupation of each witness is to be 
found, and in some series also his or her signature. 

From the historical and biographical point of view, 
invaluable information is to be found in the signed 
depositions of some of our most famous men. For an 
instance of this the writer, while casually glancing through 
one of these unindexed bundles of documents, discovered 
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the depositions of a lady with whom Elizabeth Cromwell, 
widow of the Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland, and daughter 
of Sir — Russell, Kt., lodged after the Restoration. In 
it we find that Elizabeth Cromwell became demented, 
and being under the impression that she had committed 
perjury, stabbed herself several times with a knife. 
There is also to be found much information concerning 
her life and conversations with her fellow-lodgers. 
Another instance, from the biographical or genealogical 
standpoint, concerning people who would otherwise be 
practically unknown, is a case in which the central figure 
isone Henry Scattergood, of Chaddesden, co. Derby, who 
died of a plague which ‘‘happened in the town ” about 
1594 or 1595. Here we discover full particulars of settle- 
ments of his second marriage to Fortune Fletcher, and 
after setting out much interesting biographical information 
it describes how, a few days before his death, Henry sent 
for Mr. Chawner, Minister of Chaddeston, to make his 
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will, who brought with him one John Field, whereupon 
Henry said: ‘I am glad you have come, John, for I am 
about to make my will and have none to use as a witness 
thereto but this wench in the chamber with me and you.” 
Another witness describes how he was ‘‘ desirous of 
seeing the said Henry again,” so looked through his barn 
wall, where he could “‘ diserne the said Henry, whoe then 
stood in his chamber windowe with a napkin in his hand, 
and out of his care for the said Mr. Chawner directed 
his servant to sett Mr. Chawner a chaire in the yarde 
five yardes distant from him, and the maide offeringe to 
bring a cushion, this deponent heard the said Henry say : 
‘Lett the cushion alone, for therein some danger may be, 
but by god’s grace noe danger in ye chaire, and if Mr. 
Chawner will have a cushion, lett him make one of his 
cloake or sitt without.’ Besides this and an abundance 
of other biographical matter we are also given a pedigree 
by no means to be despised, for we find that Henry was 
son of John and Margery Scattergood, of whom we have 
some interesting details; also that Henry’s first wife was 
named Ann, and that he married Fortune six years be- 
fore his death. She also had the plague, but recovered ; 
her brother, William Fletcher, was a witness, and is 
described as of the Inner Temple, London, Esq., 
aged 60. He mentions that John, son of Henry and 
Fortune, was maintained by Christopher Fletcher, eldest 
brother of Fortune. They also had two daughters, of 
whom Elizabeth, the survivor, married Richard Doughty 
of Derby, mercer, then aged 41. 
ten witnesses. 

Further genealogical data obtainable from these docu- 
ments is shown by the following example dated 16th 
November, 1546: ‘‘ William Ingeram, aged 60, now 
dwelling in Pilton, co. Devon, where he hath dwelled 
two yeares past, and afore in the parish of Kingsbrompton 
(Somerset) 40 yeares; and was borne in the parish of 
Kings Brompton parcel of the manor of Bury.” This is 
probably the only record in existence showing the original 
home and birthplace of William Ingeram, 204 years be- 
It would be 


In this case there are 


fore the local church registers commence. 


surprising that past writers on the social conditions in this. 


country during the 16th, 17th, and 18th centuries have 
completely ignored this rich mine of information, were it 


not that the documents are tor the most part in atrocious 
handwriting, having evidently been taken down by clerks 
verbatim as the witness gave his evidence. A facsimile 
of part of one such deposition, by no means the worst, is 
given herewith. To read the writing of any and every 
of these depositions and understand the numerous abbre- 
viations they contain requires years of close study. 

A point of considerable interest is that in very few cases 
was the witness unable to sign his name, a fact quite 
opposed to general belief. The “small” manseems to pre- 
dominate, a very large proportion of the witnesses being 
described as yeoman, husbandman, labourer, servant, etc. 

The value of these documents being so great, and to 
make the information more accessible, it has been decided 
to arrange for a co-operative search—a system we initiated 
in this connection—of one of the most interesting series 
of these documents for the 17th century. 

The first period to be taken is 1691-1700, containing 
25,000 to 30,000 witnesses, with their actual signatures, 
which renders them particularly useful for the purpose of 
identification. 

In formulating this scheme we know we shall receive 
the co-operation of all interested in research of this nature, 
as it must be realised that this is the only way in which 
a work of such magnitude can be undertaken. The 
nominal fee of 7s. 6d. will be charged for all references 
to any one name in the ten years commencing 1691. Ifa 
search was made for one name, it would probably cost 
200 guineas, owing to the time it would take, or 20 guineas 
for the period about to be searched. 

It is an opportunity not to be missed, as this search 
will take some weeks to complete, and there is no prospect 
of its ever being done again. It may here be added that 
a similar series of co-operative searches among the 
depositions for the 18th century has already been started, 
and is proving highly successful, as we understand that 
practically all those who came in for the first period of 
that century have subscribed for the next period. Names 
for inclusion in this search must be sent, before 15th 
February next, to the Genealogical Editor, THE CON- 
NOISSEUR, 35-39, Maddox Street, London, W., who 
will be pleased to give any further particulars of this 
scheme. 
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Special Notice 


Reapers of THe Connoisseur who desire to take advantage of the opportunities offered herein should 
address all letters on the subject to the Manager of the Heraldic Department, Hanover Buildings, 35-39, 
Maddox Street, W. 


Only replies that may be considered to be of general interest will be published in these columns. Those 
of a directly personal character, or in cases where the applicant may prefer a private answer, will be dealt 
with by post. 


Readers who desire to have pedigrees traced, the accuracy of armorial bearings enquired into, or other- 
wise to make use of the department, will be charged fees according to the amount of work involved. 
Particulars will be supplied on application. 


When asking information respecting genealogy or heraldry, it is desirable that the fullest details, so far 
as they may be already known to the applicant, should be set forth. 


Query. 


Any information relating to Thomas Smyth, merchant, of 
London, his son-in-law, Mr. Collier, the Waltons, Garbrands, 
Grundys, and Beetsons (Beatson ?), will be gratefully received. 
On the marriage of Miss Beetson with George Tennant she 
quartered her parents’ arms, viz.—A chev. betw. 3 spear heads 


This pedigree is based upon MS. pedigrees in the possession of the 
Tennant family, and appears to have been written between 1790 and 1830. 


(for Beetson), and Arg. on a cross engr. betw. 4 lions, pass. 
guard. gu. 5 martlets or (for Grundy). The latter are the 
arms of Grnndy, of the Oaks, co. Leicester, but Miss Grundy 
is supposed to have eome from Norfolk. 


Thomas Smyth, of London, merchant=.... 


| 


| 
Ill. John, 


| 
1. Elizabeth= Mr. Collier. 


I, Thomas= Mary Russell=Abm. Goodwin. II. George= Miss 

Smyth Mave. 
3 aa ee j 

| Pp | hal | | 

1. Adau. = Mr. 2. Eliza-= Mr. Abm. 2sons& I. Son, 
Walton. beth Gar- Good- I dau., died a 

brand. win, all dead. bachelor. 

II Esq., II. Son, 
bachelor. died a 


| 
Miss Walton= Mr. Grundy. 
| John Beetson. 


Miss Grundy = Mr. Thomas Beetson. 


Elizabeth Margaret = George Tennant, 
Beetson | IDG balfoseae IONIL,, 


bachelor. 


Wm. Beetson. 


| 
Phoebe = Mr. G. 


| 
HB: 
of Cadoxton 
Lodge, co. 
| Glamorgan, and 
Gray’s Inn, 
London. 


2. Susannah = Mr. King, 
died a silk 
bachelor, merchant. 
1716, 
| 
1. Jane=John Lewis, 2. Adau.=Mr. Rey- 1dau.=Mr. Cook- 
Collier Esq.,. of ner, who son, 
Hackney. settled draper, in 
(elsewhere at Sund- Poultry. 
described as bury, 
“* Drysalter, Bssex: 


of London”) 


| 
Peter Burrell, =Elizabeth Susannah, =Captain Campbell, 


Esq. of (‘* Mary” left a of Scotland. 
Beckenham, in the widow. 
Surveyor- MS. 
General of | Pedigree), 
Crown Lands. | dau. and 
heir. 
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CONTINENTAL and GENERAL AGENTS. 

W. Dawson & Sons, Export Department, St. Dunstan’s 
House, Fetter Lane, E.C. 

SIMPKIN, MarsHALL & Co., Export Department, 
4, Stationers’ Hall Court, E.C. 
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x*y In the event of any difficulty being experienced in obtaining THE 
CONNOISSEUR PUBLICATIONS, kindly communicate with the 
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The Connoisseur 
Enquiry Department 


is conducted to assist readers in obtain- 
ing authoritative information upon all 
subjects of collectors’ interest. Valua- 
tions may be arranged for any purpose, 
and at the most moderate fees, of 
Paintings, Engravings, China, Books, 
Furniture, and all objects of Art. 
Write, stating your requirements, to the 
Enquiry Manager, THe Connoisseur, 
Hanover Buildings, 35-39, Maddox 
Street, W., who will give the matter 


immediate attention. 


I edigrees. 


PEDIGREES TRACED. 
FAMILY HISTORIES, 
LOCAL HISTORIES, 
LISTS OF INCUMBENTS 
RIGHT TO ARMS PROVED, etc., etc. 


1 Bye putting the matter into other hands, all 
interested in the above subjects should consult 
THE GENEALOGICAL DEPARTMENT 
of The Connoisseur, whose advice upon all matters 
dealing with this subject can be obtained free of cost. 


THE CONNOISSEUR, 
Hanover Buildings, 35 to 39 Maddox Street, London, W. 


AMERICAN PEDIGREES 


LL Americans interested in their ancestry are 
H advised to consult the lists of clues to the 
English homes of American families appearing 

from time to time in The Connoisseur. Further lists 
will be published periodically; im the meantime the 


Genealogical Department of the Connoisseur will be 
pleased to answer queries as to any name that has 


COMPILED. 


not yet appeared. 


—— 
Address: THE GENEALOGICAL EDITOR, 


THE CONNOISSEUR, HANOVER BUILDINGS, 
35 to 3) MADDOX STREET LONDON, W. 


THE: TOAST IS. * BRIEAING: 
By Fred Roe, ®.1. 


mt> UNG “ON THE LINE” in this year’s Academy, the original painting by Fred Roe, R.I., of 


\' which the above is a colour-photographic representation, was one of the pictures of the year, 
iP and attracted a great deal of attention, no less by its artistic excellence than by reason of 


the historic incident which it portrays. The picture is of an episode in the life of probably 
the most beloved of our National Heroes, and relates toa complimentary banquet at which 
Nelson was. seated next to Benjamin West; he expressed admiration for the painter’s “‘ Death of General 
Wolfe,» and. asked.West why he had painted no more such pictures. West replied that there were no 
more such subjects left, but that -he feared Nelson’s intrepidity would some day furnish him with an 
opportunity, which he would not lose; Nelson, thereupon, is said to have replied, “Then I hope | shall 
die in the next action.” The subject is one which always makes a strong appeal to British sentiment— 
more particularly so at the present time—and the proprietors of Wright’s Coal Tar Soap have therefore, at 
very great expense, decided to issue a facsimile reproduction of the picture in colours, which is in every 
respect of the high standard fitting to the occasion and the subject. The reproduction, mounted as it is on 
best plate paper, size 33 in. by 27 in., and entirely free from ‘advertisement matter, is a most handsome 
picture, worthy to grace the walls of the most tasteful home. It will be sent FREE, securely packed, to 
users. of WRIGHT'S Coal Tar Soap, who send 24 outside wrappers from the .4d. tablets of the soap, 


together with 6d. to cover postage (Inland). Foreign postage extra. Address :—“ Britain,” Wright’s Coal 
Tar Soap, 44-50, Southwark Street; London, S.E. 


STRIKING NEW NELSON PICTURE 
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